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HE and SHE and YOU 


An Editorial 


E was a boy in college. She was in 
b college, too, but not in the same 
college as He. It was Spring. He invit- 
ed her to the prom at his college. She 
accepted, of course. There was a base- 
ball game the afternoon of the prom. 

He and She arrived as the game was 
about to start. They were ready to sit 
down, surrounded by many of his friends, when She 
saw the umpire, wearing his usual cap, mask and 
chest protector, step to his position behind the catch- 
er. Excitedly She grabbed his arm, pointed at the 
umpire, and in a shrill voice, heard by hundreds in 
the stands, shouted “Oh, look! Look at the funny man 
over there with a basket on his head and the blanket 
tied around him! What are they doing? Initiating 
him, or what?” 

Poor He! Was He embarrassed? “What a dame!” 
he thought, “hasn’t she ever seen a baseball game? 
I certainly am going to have a !ot of fun!” 

Perhaps some of you baseball fans will think that 
story hard to believe. But it’s true. Incidents quite 
like it happen hundreds of times every day. We 
were with two high school boys this summer who 
had met at the beach. The first boy said his father 
had been hurt in a CIO picket line and was in the 
hospital. The second boy didn’t understand him at 
all—not knowing what a CIO picket line was—but 
the first boy was equally bewildered a few minutes 
later when the-second boy said his father used to be 
pretty rich, but he had been caught short by some 
Wall Street bears. 

Many of you, we hope, will think those two boys 
were about as ridiculous as the She at the baseball 
game. You can neither play a game well, nor have 
any fun watching it, unless you know the object of 
the game, the rules by which it is played, and the 
vocabulary used to describe it. Love may be some- 
thing, but not in a tennis game. A brown shirt may 
mean one thing to your young brother, but a Brown 





Shirt is something else to those who know their 
international politics. 

“So what?” Just this: You will have a lot more 
fun out of life, you will enjoy watching the dramatic 
struggles for wealth or power that are going on be- 
tween nations, groups, corporations and individuals, 
if you know the principal players, if you are ac- 
quainted with the terms they use and the labels they 
apply to each other, if you realize what the various 
organizations are trying to accomplish, and if you 
understand the people and problems of other nations. 

What’s more, within a very few years, you will be 
doing more than watching the world’s whirl. You 
will be part of it. Which part does not matter, for 
many of the other parts will affect you whether you 
like it or not, and you will have to know about them. 
You may own a store, or a repair shop, or a farm, or 
you may work in a large factory, or office, or in an 
oil field, a gas station, or a broadcasting studio 
Wherever you are, whatever you do, there will be 
banks to deal with, unions to join or sign contracts 
with, government officials to remind you how laws 
affect your business, and a thousand other things 
you will need to understand if you are to do your job 

To our new readers, we wish to say that it is 
Scholastic’s job to help high school students under- 
stand this complicated modern world. Where your 
textbooks tell you of the past, we shall show you 
what the people of the world are doing today. We'll 
bring you the news of the moment, show how it 
relates to what is in your books, and try to forecast 
what is likely to happen in the future. 

We do not confine the contents of Scholastic to 
business and government. That’s only a part of life 
Books and movies, dances and dates, paintings and 
music, travel and hobbies, and many other important 
things that help make a really full life will not be 
forgotten as we edit each weekly issue. And may 
we remind our readers that we like “back talk”? 
We hope you will make the Student Forum buzz. 
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UALITY 


The Story of a Man Whose Pride of Work- 
manship Was as Strong as His Leather 


John Galsworthy 


KNEW him from the days of my 

extreme youth, because he made 

my father’s boots; inhabiting 
with his elder brother two little shops 
let into one, in a small by-street 
now no more, but then most fashion- 
ably placed in the West End. 

That tene::ent had a certain quiet 
distinction; there was no sign upon 
its face that he made for any of the 
Royal I*'amily—merely his own Ger- 
man name of Gessler Brothers; and 
in the window a few pairs of boots. 
I remember that it always troubled 
me to account for those unvarying 
boots in the window, for he made 
only what was ordered, reaching 
nothing down, and it seemed so in- 
conceivable that what he made 
could ever have failed to fit. Had he 
bought them to put there? That, too, 
seemed inconceivable. He would 
never have tolerated in his house 
leather on which he had not worked 
himself. Besides, they were too beau- 
tiful—the pair of pumps, so inex- 
pressibly slim, the patent leathers 
with cloth tops, msking water come 
into one’s mouth, the tall brown rid- 
ing boots with marvelous sooty 
glow, as if, though new, they had 
been worn a hundred years. Those 
pairs.could only have been made by 
one who saw before him the Soul of 
Boot—so truly were they prototypes, 
incarnating the very spirit of all 
footwear. These thoughts, of course 
came to me later, though even when 
JT was promoted to him, at the age of 
perhaps fourteen, some _ inkling 
haunted me of the dignity of himself 
and brother. For to make boots— 
such boots as he made—seemed to 
me then, and still seems to me, mys- 
terious and wonderful. 





I remember well my shy remark, 
one day: “Isn’t it awfully hard to do, 
Mr. Gessler?” 

And his answer, given with a sud- 
den smile from out of the sardonic 
redness of his beard: “Id is an Ardt!” 

Himself, he was a little as if made 
of leather, with his yellow crinkly 
face, and crin‘<ly reddish hair and 
beard, and neat folds slanting down 
his cheeks to the corners of his 

nouth, and his guttural and one- 
toned voice; for leather is a sardonic 
substance, and stiff and slow of pur- 
pose. And that was the character of 
his face, save that his eyes, which 
were gray-blue, had in them the 
simple gravity of one secretly pos- 
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sessed by the Ideal. His elder brother 
was so very like him—though wa- 
tery, paler in every way, with a great 
industry — that sometimes in early 
days I was not quite sure of him until 
the interview was over. Then I knew 
that it was he, if the words, “I will 
ask my brudder,”’ had not been 


the tip-tap of bast slippers beating 
the narrow wooden stairs, and ne 
would stand before one without coat, 
a little bent, in leather apron, with 
sleeves turned back, blinking—as if 
awakened from some dream of boots, 
or like an owl surprised in daylight 
and annoyed at this interruption. 
And I would say: “How do you, 
Mr. Gessler? Could you make me a 
pair of Russia leather boots?” 
Without a word he would leave me, 
retiring whence he came, or into the 
other portion of the shop, and I would 
continue to rest in the wooden chair, 
inhaling the incense of his trade. 
Soon he would come back, holding 





At last he said: “Dose are nod my boods,.” 


spoken, and that, if they had, it was 
the elder brother. 

When one grew old and wild and 
ran up bills, one somehow never ran 
them up with Gessler Brothers. It 
would not have seemed becoming to 
go in there and stretch out one’s foot 
to that blue iron-spectacled face, 
owing him for more than—say—two 
pairs. 

For it was not possible to go to 
him ver, often—his boots lasted ter- 
ribly, having something beyond the 
temporary—some, as it were, essence 
of boot stitched into them. 

One went in, not as into most 
shops, in the mood of: ‘Please serve 
me, and let me go!” but restfully, as 
one enters a church; and, sitting on 
the single wooden chair, waited— 
for there was never anybody there. 
Soon—over the top edge of that sort 
of well—rather dark, and smelling 
soothingly of leather—which formed 
the shop, there would be seen his 
face, or that of his elder brother, 
peering down. A guttural sound, and 


in his thin, veined hand a piece of 
gold-brown leather. With eyes fixed 
on it, he would remark: “What a 
beaudiful biece!’» When I, too, had 
admired it, he would speak again. 
“When do you wand dem?” And I 
would answer: “Oh! As soon as you 
conveniently can.” And he would 
say: “Tomorrow fordnight?” Or if 
it were his elder brother: “I will ask 
my brudder!” 

Then I would murmur: “Thank 
you! Good morning, Mr. Gessler.” 
“Goot-morning!” he would reply, 
still looking at the leather in his 
hand. And as I moved to the door, 
I would hear the tip-tap of his bast 
slippers restoring him, up the stairs, 
to his drearn of boots. But if it were 
some new kind of foot-gear that he 
had not yet made me, then indeed 
he would observe ceremony—divest- 
ing me of my boot and holding it 
long in his hand, looking at it with 
eyes at once critical and loving, as 
if recalling the glow with which he 
had created it and rebuking the way 
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in which one had disorganized this 
masterpiece. Then, placing my foot 
on a piece of paper, he would two 
or three times tickle the outer edges 
with a pencil and pass his nervous 
fingers over my toes, feeling himself 
into the heart of my requirements. 

I cannot forget that day on which 
I had occasion to say to him: “Mr. 
Gessler, that last pair of town walk- 
ing-boots creaked, you know.” 

He looked at me for a time with- 
out replying, as if expecting me to 
withdraw or qualify the statement, 
then said: 

“Id shouldn’t ‘ave greaked.” 

“It did, I'm afraid.” 

“You goddem wed before dey 
found demselves?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

At that he lowered his eyes, as if 
hunting for memory of those boots, 
and I felt sorry I had mentioned this 
grave thing. 

“Zend dem back!” he said; “I will 
look at dem.” 

A feeling of compassion for my 
creaking boots surged up in me, so 
well could I imagine the sorrowful 
long curiosity of regard which he 
would bend on them. 

“Zome boods,” he said slowly, “are 
bad from birdt. If I can do nodding 
wid them, I dake dem off your bill.” 

Once (once only) I went absent- 
mindedly into his shop, in a pair of 
boots bought in an emergency at 
some large firm’s. He took my order 
without showing me any leather, and 
I could feel his eyes penetrating the 
inferior integument of my foot. At 
last he said: 

“Dose are nod my boods.” 

The tone was not one of anger, nor 
of sorrow, not even of contempt, but 
there was in it something quiet that 
froze the blood. He put his hand 
down and pressed a finger on the 
place where the left boot, endeavor- 
ing to be fashionable, was not quite 
comfortable. 

“Id ’urds you dere,” he said. ““Dose 
big virms ‘ave no_ self-respect. 
Drash!”’ And then, as if something 
had given way within him, he spoke 
long and bitterly. It was the only 
time I ever heard him discuss the 
conditions and hardships of his trade. 

“Dey get id all,” he said, “dey get 
id by advertisement, nod by work. 
Dey dake it away from us, who lofe 
our boods. Id gomes to this—bres- 
ently I haf no work. Every year id 
gets less—you will see.” And looking 
at his lined face I saw things I had 
never noticed before, bitter things 
and bitter struggle—and what a lot 
of gray hairs there seemed suddenly 
in his red beard! 

As best I could, I explained the 
circumstances of the purchase of 
those ill-omened boots. But his face 
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and voice made a so deep impression 
that during the next few minutes I 
ordered many pairs! Nemesis fell! 
They lasted more terribly than ever. 
And I was not able conscientiously 
to go to him for nearly two years. 

When at last I went I was surprised 
that outside one of the two little win- 
dows of his shop another name was 
painted, also that of a bootmaker— 
making, of course, for the Royal 
Family. The old familiar boots, no 
longer in dignified isolation, were 
huddled in the single window. Inside, 
the now contracted well of the one 
little shop was more scented and 
darker than ever. And it was longer 
than usual, too, before a face peered 
down, and the tip-tap of the bast 
slippers began. At last he stood be- 
fore me, and, gazing through those 
rusty iron spectacles, said: 

“Mr. , isn’d it?” 

“Ah! Mr. Gessler,” I stammered, 
“but your boots are really too good, 
you know! See, these are quite de- 
cent still!’ And I stretched out to him 
my foot. He looked at it. 

“Yes,” he said, “beople do not 
wand good boods, id seems.” 

To get away from his reproachful 
eyes and voice I hastily remarked: 
“What have you done to your shop?” 

He answered quietly: “Id was too 
exbensif. Do you wand some boods?” 

I ordered three pairs, though I had 
only wanted two, and quickly left. 
I had, I know not quite what feeling 
of being part, in his mind, of a con- 
spiracy against him, or not perhaps 
so much against him as against his 
idea of boot. One does not, I suppose, 
care to feel like that, for it was again 
many months before my next visit 
to his shop paid, I remember, with 
the feeling: “Oh, well, I can’t leave 
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the old boy—so here goes! Perhaps 
it'll be his elder brother!” 

For his elder brother, I knew, had 
not character enough to reproach me, 
even dumbly. 

And, to my relief, in the shop there 
did appear to be his elder brother 





handling a large piece of leather. 

“Well, Mr. Gessler,” I said, “how 
are you?” 

He came close, and peered at me. 

“T am breddy well,” he said slowly; 
“but my elder brudder is dead.” 

And I saw that it was indeed him- 
self—but how aged and wan! And 
never before had I heard him men- 
tion his brother. Much shocked, I 
murmured: “Oh! I am sorry!” 

“Yes,” he answered, “he was a 
good man, he made a good bood: but 
he is dead.”” And he touched the top 
of his head, where the hair had sud- 
denly gone as thin as it had been on 
that of his poor brother, to indicate, 
I suppose, the cause of death. “He 
could nod ged over losing de oder 
shop. Do you wand any boods?” And 
he held up the leather in his hand 
“Id’s a beaudiful biece.’ 

I ordered several pairs. It was very 
long before they came but they 
were better than ever. One simply 
could not wear them out. And soon 
after that I went abroad. 

It was over a year before I was 
again in London. And the first shop 
I went to was my old friend’s. I had 
left a man of sixty. I came back to 
find one of seventy-five, pinched and 
worn and tremulous, who genuinely, 
this time, did not at first know me. 

“Oh! Mr. Gessler,”’ | said, sick at 
heart; “how splendid your boots are! 
See, I've been wearing this pair 
nearly all the time I’ve been abroad; 
and they’re not half worn out, are 
they?” 

He looked long at my boots—a 
pair of Russia leather, and his face 
seemed to regain its steadiness. Put- 
ting his hand on my instep, he said 

“Do dey vid you here? I’ad drouble 
wid dat bair, I remember.” 

I assured him that they had fitted 
beautifully. 

“Do you wand any boods?” he said 
“I can make dem quickly; id is a 
slack dime.” 

I answered: “Please, please! I 
want boots all round—every kind!” 

“I will make a vresh model. Your 
foot must be bigger.”” And with utter 
slowness, he traced round my foot, 
and felt my toes, only once looking 
up to say: 

“Did I dell you my brudder was 
dead?” 

To watch him was quite painful, 
so feeble had he grown; I was glad 
to get away. 

I had given those boots up, when 
one evening they came. Opening the 
parcel, I set the four pairs out in a 
row. Then one by one I tried them 
on. There was no doubt about it. In 
shape and fit, in finish and quality @ 
of leather, they were the best he had 
ever made me. And in the mouth o 
one of the town walking-boots 
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tound his bill. The amount was the 
same as usual, but it gave me quite 
a shock. He had never before sent it 
in until quarter day. I flew down- 
stairs and wrote a check, and posted 
it at once with my own hand. 

A week later, passing the little 
street, I thought I would go in and 
tell him how splendidly the new 
boots fitted. But when I came to 
where his shop had been, his name 
1 there, in the window, 
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was gone. Stil 
were the slim pumps, the patent 
eathers with cloth tops, the sooty 
riding-boots. 

I went in, very much disturbed. 
In the two little shops—again made 
into one—was a young man with an 
English face. 

“Mr. Gessler in?” I said. 

He gave me a strange, ingratiating 
look. 

“No, sir,” he said, “no. But we can 


attend to anything with pleasure. 
We've taken the shop over. You’ve 
seen our name, no doubt, next door. 
We make for some very good people.” 

“Yes, yes,” I said, “but Mr. Gess- 
ler?” 

“Oh!” he answered, “‘dead.”’ 

“Dead! But I only received these 
boots from him last Wednesday 
W a k si 

“Ah!” he said; ‘‘a shockin’ go. Poor 
old man starved ’imself.”’ 

“Good God!” 

“Slow starvation, the doctor called 
it! You see he went to work in such 
a way! Would keep the shop on; 
wouldn't have a soul touch his boots 
except himself. When he got an or- 
der, it took him such a time. People 
won't wait. He lost everybody. And 
there he'd sit, goin’ on and on—I will 
say that for him—not a man in Lon- 
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don made a better boot! But look at 


the competition! He never adver- 
tised! Would ’ave the best leather, 
too, and do it all ’imself. Well, there 
it is. What could you expect with his 
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“But starvation—!” 

“That may be a bit flowery, as the 
sayin’ is—but I know myself he was 
sittin’ over his boots day and night, 
to the very last. You see, I used to 
watch him. Never gave ’imself time 
to eat; never had a penny in the 
house. All went in rent and leathe: 
iow he lived so long I don’t know. 
f let his fire go out. He was 


} 
He regular 
i character, but he made good boots.” 

e I said, “he made good 
boots.” 

And I turned and went out quickly, 
for I did not want that youth to know 
that I could hardly see. 

Reprinted by special permission of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 





John Galsworthy—Novelist and Playwright 


Author of Forsyte Saga 
Was Enemy of Injustice 


OHN GALSWORTHY was a busy 
J man, turning out plays and novels 
year after year, but in between times 
he found leisure to write short stories 
and essays that are considered up to 
the standard set by his longer works. 
When Galsworthy died in 1933 his 
name was firmly fixed among the 
foremost writers of his generation 
and his greatest work, the Forsyte 
Saga was as firmly fixed in the affec- 
tions of readers all over his native 
England and in America. 

He was born (1867) in Coombe 
Surrey, in what was then wooded 
country but which today is just an- 
other London suburb. Like a great 
many rich men’s sons he went to 
school at Harrow where he spent 
most of his time on the cricket field 
and the cinder track and showed 
little brilliance in his studies. Later, 
at New College, Oxford, he took a 
degree in law preparing to follow in 
his father’s footsteps as a successful 
London barrister. (Those were the 
days in England when gentlemen’s 
sons fitted themselves as a matter of 
course for either the law or the army 
or possibly the Church). But John 
Ga'sworthy never had any liking for 
the law—in fact after he had been 
admitted to the bar he discovered 
that he was thoroughly bored with 
it, but the thought of writing didn’t 
occur to him until years later. Mean- 
while he read extensively (Dickens, 
Maupassant, Anatole France, Tol- 
stoy, Turgenev), belonged to the best 
clubs, followed the raees, shot 
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Portrait of John Galsworthy by Randail 


Davey. Courtesy. Art Instituic of Chicago. 


\) 


grouse, and traveied. All in the ac- 
cepted tradition. Then on one of his 
voyages he made friends with a 
Polish sailor who showed him a 
manuscript Galsworthy thought was 
pretty good. That sailor was Joseph 
Conrad. Some time later, when 
Galsworthy himself had begun to try 
to write, it was Conrad, already fa- 
mous, who stood by to encourage and 
show faith in him. 

For something had happened to 
Galsworthy to cause him to lose in- 
terest in his old leisurely life and 
become a champion of the weak and 
oppressed. If you'll examine his 
plays you'll discover that most of 
them are based on themes of social 


Turgenev and Conrad Were 
His Literary Inspiration 


injustice. Even his most popular 
novels beginning with The Man of 
Property are written around the idea 
of the cruelties society's laws too 
often inflict upon the innocent. Ford 
Madox Ford declares that the per- 
son who changed the young man- 
about-town, the “briefless barrister” 
without specal interest or ambition 
into an eminent man of letters and a 
great social reformer, was Turgenev. 

A Galsworthy first novel Jocelyn, 
was published in 1899 but it wasn’t 
until Man of Property appeared six 
years later that Galsworthy emerged 
as a writer of possible importance 
Then along came the rest of the 
Forsyte books—The Indian Summer 
of a Forsyte, In Chancery, Awaken- 
ing, To Let spread out over a period 

De 


of about twenty years. In tween 


times came plays, notably The Silver 
Box, The Pigeon, The Mob, Loyal- 

es. The Skin Game, Justice. The 
Fugitive, Strife. Later in 1920’s Gals- 
worthy revived the Forsytes—a new 
generation of them—and published 
The White Monkey, The Silver 
Spoon, and Swan Song. They aren’t 
as good as the first series. 

Galsworthy spent his last years at 
his country house in the Kipling 
country—Sussex. Among the honors 
bestowed on him during his life- 
time were: election to presidency of 
the international P.E.N. Society; the 
bestowal of the Order of Merit by 
England’s King (Galsworthy re- 
fused a knighthood); and in the end 
the Nobel Prize. 
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COURAGE 


The Indispensable Virtue 


OU must excuse me if I talk a 
good deal about courage to 
you today. There is nothing else 
much worth speaking about to un- 
dergraduates or graduates or white- 
haired men and women. It is the love- 
ly virtue ... the rib of Himself that 
God sent down to his children. ... 

In youth you tend to look rather 
frequently into a mirror, not at all 
necessarily from vanity. You say to 
yourself, “‘What an interesting face; 
I wonder what he is to be up to?” 
Your elders do not look into the mir- 
ror so often. We know what he has 
been up to. As yet there is unfortu- 
nately no science of reading other 
people’s faces; I think a chair for this 
should be founded in St. Andrews. 

The new professor will need to be 
a sublime philosopher, and for ob- 
vious reasons he ought to wear spec- 
tacles before his senior class. It will 
be a gloriously optimistic chair, for 
he can tell his students the glowing 
truth, that what their faces are to be 
like presently depends mainly on 
themselves. Mainly, not altogether— 

“IT am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 

I found the other day an old letter 
from Henley that told me of the cir- 
cumstances in which he wrote that 
poem. “I was a patient,” he writes, 
“in the old infirmary of Edinburgh. 
I had heard vaguely of Lister, and 
went there as a sort of forlorn hope 
on the chance of saving my foot. The 
great surgeon received me, as hc did 
everybody, with the greatest kind- 
ness, and for twenty months I lay in 
one or other ward of the old place 
under his care. It was a desperate 
business, but he saved my foot, and 
here I am.” There he was, ladies and 
gentlemen, and what he was doing 
during that “desperate business” was 
singing that he was master of his 
fate. 

a 7. s 

If you want an example of cour- 
age try Henley. Or Stevenson. I 
could tell you some stories about 
these two, but they would not be dull 
enough for a rectorial address. For 
courage, again, take Meredith, whose 
laugh was “as broad as a thousand 
beeves at pasture.” Take, as I think, 
the greatest figure literature has still 
left to us, to be added today to the 
roll of St. Andrew’s alumni, though 
it must be in absence. The pomp and 
circumstance of war will pass, and all 
others now alive may fade from the 
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By Sir James Barrie 


scene, but I think the quiet figure of 
Hardy will live on. 

I seem to be taking all my exam- 
ples from the calling I was lately pre- 
tending to despise. I should like to 
read you some passages of a letter 
from a man of another calling, which 
I think will hearten you. I have the 
little filmy sheets here. I thought you 
might like to see the actual letter; it 
has been on a long journey; it has 
been to the South Pole. It is a letter 
to me from Captain Scott of the 
Antarctic, and was written in the 
tent you know of, where it was found 
long afterwards with his body and 
those of some other very gallant gen- 





This is an excerpt from the late great 
Sir James Barrie’s famous address on 
Courage, delivered at St. Andrews Uni- 
versity in 1922. You will find in this 
essay the simple philosophy which 
marked all Barrie’s other works. His ad- 
vice is just as good today as it was then. 





tlemen, his comrades. The writing is 
in pencil, still quite clear, though to- 
ward the end some of the words trail 
away as into the great silence that 
was waiting for them. It begins: “We 
are pegging out in a very comfortless 
spot. Hoping this letter may be found 
and sent to you, I write you a word 
of farewell. I want you, to think well 
of me and my end.” (After some pri- 
vate instructions too intimate to read, 
he goes on): “Good-bye—I am not 
at all afraid of the end, but sad to 
miss many simple pleasures which I 
have planned for the future in our 
long marches. ... We are in a des- 
perate state — feet frozen, etc., no 
fuel, and a long way from food, but 
it would do your heart good to be in 
our tent, to hear our songs and our 
cheery conversation. . . . Later—(it 
is here that the words become diffi- 
cult)—-We are very near the end.... 
We did intend to finish ourselves 
when things proved like this, but we 
have decided to die naturally with- 
out.” 

I think it may uplift you all to 
stand for a moment by that tent and 
listen, as he says, to their songs and 
cheery conversation. 

How comely a thing is affliction 
borne cheerfully, which is not be- 
yond the reach of the humblest of 
us. What is beauty? It is these hard- 
bitten men singing courage to you 
from their tent; it is the waves of 
their island home crooning of their 





deeds to you who are to follow them. 
Sometimes beauty boils over and 
then spirits are abroad. Ages may 
pass as we look or listen, for time is 
annihilated. There is a very old 
legend told to me by Nansen the ex- 
plorer—the legend of a monk who 
had wandered into the fields and a 
lark began to sing. He had never 
heard a lark before, and he stood 
there entranced until the bird and 
its song had become part of the 
heavens. Then he went back to the 
monastery and found there a door- 
keeper whom he did not know and 
who did not know him. Other monks 
came, and they were all strangers to 
him. He told them he was Father 
Anselm, but that was no help. Final- 
ly they looked through the books of 
the monastery, and these revealed 
that there had been a Father Anselm 
there a hundred or more years be- 
fore. Time had been blotted out while 
he listened to the lark. 
. 7 . 

Let us get back to that tent with 
its songs and cheery conversation. 
Courage, I don’t think it is to be got 
by your becoming solemn-sides be- 
fore your time. You must have been 
warned against letting the golden 
hours slip by. Yes, but some of them 
are golden only because we let them 
slip. Diligence — ambition; noble 
words, but only if “touched to fine 
issues.” Prizes may be dross, learn- 
ing lumber, unless they bring you 
into-the arena with increased under- 
standing. 

Hanker not too much after worldly 
prosperity—that corpulent cigar; if 
you became a millionaire you would 
probably go swimming around for 
more like a diseased goldfish. Look 
to it that what you are doing is not 
merely toddling to a competency. 
Perhaps that must be your fate, but 
fight it and then, though you fail, you 
may still be among the elect of whom 
we have spoken. Many a grave man 
has had to come to it at last. But 
there are the complacent toddlers 
from the start. Favor them not, 
ladies! 

Courage is the thing. All goes if 
courage goes. What says our glori- 
ous Johnson of courage: “Unless a 
man has that virtue he has no secur- 
ity for preserving any other.” We 
should thank our Creator three times 
daily for courage instead of for our 
bread, which, if we work, is surely 
the one thing we have a right to 
claim of Him. This courage is a proof 
of our immortality greater even than 
gardens “when the eve is cool.”” Pray 
for it. 





Reprinted from Courage by J. M. 
Barrie by special permission of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 











Through the Aerial Photographer’s Lens 
A Noted Flying Explorer Describes An Adventurous Occupation 


By T. Otto Nall 
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in aerial photography are going t 


be tremendous,” he said. “But the 
opportunities for getting started are 
still limited. There are few, if any 
trade schools where the rudiments 
of the work can be learned. No doubt, 
schools of aerial photography will 
soon be springing up in squadrons, 
but right now Harvard happens to 
have the only one. And, of course, 
our specialty here is aerial pho- 
tography as it applies to exploration. 

“Then, too, there are only about 


nNappens once those who 


use Maps aiscover tne value OI aerial 


maps, and the mappers learn how t 
make them. The time is at hand 
when the world’s map-makers must 
become air-minded. 

“Aerial maps are more 
accurate, and much more useful than 
maps made from ground observa- 
tions. Solving traffic problems, locat- 
ing sites for factories, and studyin 
forestry problems are among the 
hundred ways maps made from the 


cheaper, 


pasted together.” 

Bradford Washburn sat me down 
in a chair before a mysterious-look- 
ing machine. It carried two photo- 
graphs of the same piece of moun 
tain terrain, but taken at different 
angles. By moving the two pictures 
so that one dot was exactly over 
another in the lens, I was ab! 
measure the differences in eleva- 


tion between any two points on the 


picture. 
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“All you nave done is to look at 
the same object from two different 
positions,” he explained. “The higher 
an object is the more its position is 
distorted on a vertical photogruph. 
This machine accurately measures 
these tiny distortions and by an in- 
genious mechanism converts them 
directly into differences in altitude. 
It has started a revolution among 
map-makers. 

“Of course, these instruments are 
mighty expensive,’ Washburn went 
on, “and the cameras we use can’t 
be bought at the ten-cent store. Even 
so, aerial mapping costs only about 
a tenth as much as ground map- 
ping.” 


Accent on Patience 

“It sounds like a promising new 
field of work,” I put in, “but what 
talents ought a fellow to have to go 
into it, and how would he begin?” 

“He ought to be precise, painstak- 
ing and patient. And he must be 
practical. In making photographs 
for aerial maps you have to note 
altitude, temperature and time. 

“Then, you don’t go up and snap 
pictures any time. Once we were 
making an aerial map of Boston. We 
waited three whole weeks before we 
found one day with the light just 
right between eleven and one o’clock 
The pictures had to be made then, 
because of the shadows on the 
streets at other times. 

“The aerial mapper ought to be 
a good camper. He ought to be able 
to rough it, and like it. He ought to 
be handy in other ways, too. For 
instance, he should be able to stick 
prints into a bucket of water and 
stretch them down so that they will 
fit into a mosaic—no job for a clumsy 
fellow. In general, the chap most 
likely to succeed in this work is the 
same sort who makes a good pilot— 
the alert, adaptable, adjustable kind 
who can handle the unexpected 
situation. 

“And he must not be easily dis- 
couraged. This is a new field, and 
one has to expect the difficulties that 
come in -ny sort of pioneering. 

“And now about training: It 
seems to me essential that a young 
fellow in this work know mathe- 
matics. An elementary knowledge 
of geology, anthropology and arch- 
eology is very handy, although he 


The airplane photo played a vital role in 
the conquest of this towering Alaskan 
giant in 1934. Photographs, such as this 
one of the summit of Mt. Crillon, show 
the best route to the top (niche at the 
left). The plane was also employed to 
drop supplies that were later used by the 
climbing party. This photograph shows 
about 500 feet of the 12,728 foot moun- 
tain, which rises abruptly from the sea. 


(Photo Courtesy Bradford Washburn) 
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need not be an expert in any of 
them. He must know some optics, 
the science of lenses, and flying. 

“In beginning with a student, we 
take him up without a camera. We 
want him to know why the plane 
does what it does when you push 
what. We want him to be able to 
speak the pilot’s language, so that 
he can tell the pilot how to turn the 
plane to get the picture that is 
wanted. Obviously, the camera can’t 
take pictures through a wing or! 
struts. The pilot’s job is to get the 
plane into the proper position, but 
the photographer’s job is to tell what 
that position is. Of course, the best 
photographer is the man who is also 
a pilot, and the best pilot for this 
work is the fellow who knows how to 
take pictures, too. 

“Exploring gave me my start. | 
learned the value of aerial maps for 
reconnaissance. Instead of filling a 
plane wtih a thousand pounds of 
food and gas and flying into a ter- 
ritory, probably landing in the wrong 
place, we flew about, taking pictures 
of the terrain, until we had spotted 
places for camps that would lead us 
directly to our objectives. Our recon- 
naissance maps, mad from the air, 
saved much time and money. 


Exploring From the Air 


“On the Yukon Expedition of 
1935, we had a hundred miles of 
dog-sledding to do to get through the 
St. Elias Range from our base camp. 
We delayed starting long enough to 
make a flight over the territory. 
When we came back I had worked 
out a passable route through the 
mountains. From the air, I had seen 
the peaks, glacier systems, and val- 
leys arranged in neat order. But, 
on the ground all we could see was 
an endless jumble of mountain peaks 

































with no visible way through them 
on foot. Such a comprehensive view 
could be gained only from the air. 

“How well I remember sitting on 
a sled with those pictures spread 
out on my lap, doping out a way to 
get through the pressure ice. We 
were on the ice 84 days, with the 
thermometer well below zero a good 
deal of the time. But we went 
through, and we never would have 
made it without those photographs. 
Before they came back, we had an 
idea of starting for one spot, but 
we didn’t go there at all, and lucky 
we didn’t. 

“Il began taking pictures from 
planes because they helped in plan- 
ning surveying trips on the ground. 
Soon I became more interested in 
this branch of photography than in 
exploration. 

“I like actual climbing, particu- 
larly ice-climbing. I must confess it. 
There's a thrill about fighting one’s 
wavy to the summit and looking out 
upon a scene that few have ever 
witnessed. There’s an esthetic kick 
in recording it all on a film. 

“But taking pictures out of a 
plane, pictures that will be useful as 
well as beautiful, is even more thrill- 
ing. When I remember that the pic- 
tures I am taking belong to a brand- 
new field of photography, and that 
they enable the map-makers to do 
their work at an expenditure of 
one-tenth of the money and one- 
fourth of the time required for 
ground mapping, I take pride in try- 
ing to do a better job today than Il 
did yesterday. 

“If any young fellow you know is 
interested in this kind of work, that 
is the reward that he may expect to 
get out of it. Not much money, but 
the satisfaction of going up and 
growing up with aerial photog- 
raphy.” 














Resolved: That the several states 
should adopt a unicameral system 
of legislation. 


(Official 1937-38 debate topic for high 
schools as selected by the debate com- 
mittee of the National University Ex- 
tension Association. ) 


OHN T. FLYNN, in an article en- 

titled Misrepresentative Govern- 

ment, says that three men really 
run the New York legislature, de- 
ciding what laws are to be enacted 
and passing them at the rate of two 
a minute. Another recent writer be- 
lieves that the “two-chambered leg- 
islature is unwieldy, expensive, ir- 
responsible, and inefficient.’’ These 
are serious charges and merit care- 
ful attention. Our traditional system 
should not be lightly cast aside; nor 
should it be retained if it has really 
outlived its usefulness. 

In November, 1934, the voters of 
Nebraska passed a_ constitutional 
amendment, sponsored by Senator 
George W. Norris, providing for a 
unicameral legislature (only one 
house or body of law makers). In- 
stead of an assembly with 100 mem- 
bers and a senate with 33, the new 
legislative body consists of 43 repre- 
sentatives. The state has been di- 
vided into that number of districts 
Members are elected, on a non-par- 
tisan ballot, for a two-year term and 
receive a monthly salary of $872. The 
first session of this newly created 
legislature was held in 1937 (Schol 
May 22. 1937, S.S Ed.). 


Question Not New 

The bicameral system of legisla- 
tion originated in England more than 
600 vears ago, with the establishment 
of the House of Commons, to give the 
common people a larger share in the 
government. When the United States 
was formed, the authors of our con- 
stitution followed the English model 
and provided for a Senate and a 
House of Representatives. When, fol- 
lowing the Deciaration of Indepen- 
dence,-the 13 colonies formed state 
governments, ten adopted the bicam- 
eral system. Georgia and Pennsyl- 
vania first created unicameral legis- 
latures but changed to the bicameral 
plan within a few years; Vermont 
operated under a one-house legisla- 
ture until 1836. All states admitted 
to the Union since 1789 have had bi- 
cameral legis!atures. With the excep- 
tion of Nebraska, all have them to- 
day. 

Most countries have also adopted 
the bicameral plan. One-house legis- 
latures are to be found, however, in 
Bulgaria, Costa Rica, Estonia, Fin- 
land, Haiti, Batavia, Lithuania, Lux- 
emburg, Norway, Panama, Persia, 
and the Philippine Islands. 
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Only One House? 


A Debate on Unicameral State Legislatures 


Prepared by Henry Lee Ewbank, Ph. D. 


University of Wisconsin 


Advocates of the one-house legis- 
ature have been active in the United 
States for at least 25 years. In 1912, 
and again in 1914, the voters of Ore- 
gon voted down a constitutional 
amendment providing for a unicam- 
eral legislature. In 1913, 1915, and 
1917, bills providing for the submis- 
sion of such an amendment to the 
voters of California were before 
both houses of the legislature but 
failed to receive the required two- 
thirds vote. The voters of Nebraska 
first considered the matter in 1914, 
20 years before they finally started 
the present experiment. 


Defining the Terms 


It is proposed by the affirmative to 
substitute the unicameral legislature 
fer the prevalent plan of having an 
assembly and a senate. Advocates of 
the unicameral legislature usually 
specify (a) a small membership 
ranging from 20 to 40, (b) larger sal- 
aries than now prevail, and (c) the 
election of members on a non-parti- 
san ballot. 

It is assumed that each state would 
draw up a plan best suited to its 
needs. There need not be uniformity 
among the states. The procedure 
would involve (a) amending the 


state constitution, and (b) the enact- 
ment of legislation redistricting the 
state and setting up the required elec- 
tion machinery. 
Analyzing the Question 

In order to debate this question 
intelligently you must understand 
the legislative system of your own 
state. You should know how bills are 
introduced, and what happens, or 
may happen, when they are referred 
to committees, or when the two 
houses fail to agree on their merits. 
You should know why the system of 
“checks and balances” was estab- 
lished. You should learn what part 
lobbyists play in the legislative proc- 
ess. Until you have a clear picture of 
the lawmaking part of your state 
government you will be in no posi- 
tion either to decide whether it is 
now working effectively or to de- 
bate the comparative merits of the 
two systems 

Reformers are often inclined to 
overstate both the seriousness of the 
disease and the curative powers of 
their remedy. Remembering. this, 
you will study the evidence carefully 
te see whether the weaknesses of the 
bicameral system may not have been 
exaggerated. If you decide that grave 
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Left—U. S. Senator George W. Norris, 
sponsor of the single chamber legisla- 
ture, at the opening session of Nebras- 
ka’s new law making body. The electric 
vote register in the background provides 
for open and recorded voting by each 
member on all measures. 


weaknesses do exist, you will then 
consider their causes. Can they be 
traced to the fact that we have had 
two law-making bodies, or may the 
real causes lie deeper than this? Are 
our cities, which usually have one 
legislative body, free from these 
evils? 

You will, of course, want to find 
out as much as you can about the 
Nebraska experiment. In view of the 
fact that only one legislative session 
has been held under the unicameral 
system, should you draw any final! 
conclusions about it? 

Much of the evidence in this debate 
will consist of statements made by 
“authorities.” Most of these authori- 
ties can be divided into two classes: 
(1) those who have made a study of 
the theory of government but who 


Senator George W. Norris 


lack practical experience, and (2) 
those with first-hand experience as 
legislators or observers of legislative 
sessions who have not studied the 
history of various forms of govern- 
ment. The ideal authority would have 
a combination of theoretical and 
practical knowledge. The following 
affirmative outline is a series of as- 
sertions. .These assertions must be 
supported by evidence gained from 
your own reading (see “What to 
Read” at end of debate). 


Affirmative Brief 
I. Our state legislatures are un- 
wieldy, expensive, and inefficient. 


Both state legislative bodies are 
too large to operate as units. Hence 
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the committee system. The average 
state assembly has 39 committees 
with 13 members on a committee. 
Each assemblyman is on four or five 
committees. The average state sen- 
ate has 32 committees with nine 
members on each committee. Each 
senator has membership on seven or 
eight committees. The real work of 
considering bills is, in most states, 
done by a few of these committees. 
Because of the committee system, 
many members of both houses have 
little opportunity to study or to dis- 
cuss the real merits of a bill. 

Our legislative system is expen- 
sive. Each house requires a staff of 
messengers, clerks, and stenogra- 
phers. Each committee expends mon- 
ey for these services. There is much 
costly duplication of effort between 
house and senate committees con- 
sidering the same bills. Each assem- 
blyman and senator has allowances 
for travel and other items in addi- 
tion to his salary. The one-house s. 
tem would be less expensive. 

Our legislative system is ineffi- 
cient. Of the average legislature, less 
than half are college graduates, and 
many have not graduated from high 
school. Very few have made any spe- 
cial study of economic or govern- 
mental problems. More than half the 
members of each session are serving 
for the first time. Partisan politics 
contributes to this inefficiency. Com- 
mittee assignments are made on the 
basis of party loyalty rather than on 
ability. Members are expected to vote 
as their party leaders decide. 


II, These weaknesses are due, in 
large measure, to the bicameral sys- 
tem. 


The low average ability of legis- 
lators is due largely to the present 
system with its low salaries, its par- 
tisan politics, and the small recogni- 
tion that is given to individual ini- 
tiative. Each member feels that he 
shouid sponsor a number of bills. 
This results in the introduction of 
many measures that are poorly 
drawn and of doubtful merit. Thus 
little time is left for discussing need- 
ed laws. 

Legislators find it easy to excuse 
themselves for failing to carry out 
the wishes of the voters. The commit- 
tee system makes it especially easy 
for lobbyists to influence legislation. 


III. The unicameral system would 
provide efficiency and preserve de- 
mocracy. 


Membership in a small body would 
be more of an honor than member- 
ship in the present legislature. This, 
coupled with more adequate sala- 
ries, would attract abler men. 


The elaborate committee system 
could be abolished or greatly sim- 
plified. Fewer bills would be intro- 
duced and these would be considered 
in open debate on the floor of the 
house. This would mean less oppor- 
tunity for lobbyists and each legis- 
lator could be held responsible for 
his vote on each measure. 


Negative Brief 

Those who oppose the adoption of 
the unicameral legislature tend to 
fall into two groups: (1) those who 
believe that our present legislative 
system is reasonably satisfactory and 
(2) those who agree that real weak- 
nesses exist but do not believe that 
the unicameral system is the best 
remedy. 


I. The alleged weaknesses in state 
legislatures are not due to the bicam- 
eral system. 


There is a tendency to exaggerate 
these weaknesses. Lack of formal 
education does not prove that a leg- 
islator is lacking in legislative ability. 

Moreover, most of the evils al- 
leged could be corrected by other 
means than the adoption of the uni- 
cameral system. If the legislative 
bodies are really too large they could 
be reduced in size. If the salaries are 
too small they could be increased. If 
the election of state legislators on a 
non-partisan ballot is wise, this 
could be done in a bicameral system. 
If there are too many committees, the 
number could be reduced. In fact, 
any needed changes in committee 
procedure could be made without 
adopting the unicameral form. The 
activities of lobbyists could be con- 
trolled and the quality of the bills 
improved without changing our form 
of government. 


II. There is no conclusive evidence 
to show that the unicameral system 
would correct these alleged weak- 
nesses. 


The records of the one-house leg- 

islative bodies in our cities are cer- 
tainly not impressive. The claim that 
under the one-house system salaries 
could be raised and expenses lowered 
is unsound. Nor is there reason to be- 
lieve that Nebraska’s salaries wili 
secure abler legislators. 
“Tt is also difficult to see how one 
can do away with the committee sys- 
tem and still secure more thorough 
consideration of important bills. A 
legislature of 43 members—the size 
of Nebraska’s—is still too large to 
operate efficiently as a committee of 
the whole. 

There is no evidence to show that 
the work of lobbyists and pressure 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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BOY dates GIRL 


litle Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


AIV. Green Grow the Freshmen 
By Gay Head 


Scholastic takes great glee in open- 
ing up the new school season with a 
continuation of the BOY DATES 
GIRL articles. Old readers (vintage 
1936) will share our delight at seeing 
the popular streamlined Scholastic cou- 
ple back in action again. New readers 
need but let their eyes drop two paces 
below to see what all the whoopee is 
about. BOY DATES GIRL will continue 
throughout the year, and some of the 
titles will be “Girl of Our Dreams,” 
“Monsieur Beau-We-Care-For,” “Clique, 
Clique,” “Stop, Look and Turn Crim- 
son,” “Beau Geste,” and “Home, Sweeter 
Home.” 


6. I, THERE, freshman, how 
does it feel to be orien- 
tated?” shouts Ty Capu- 

let, Jr. of Verona High on the first 

day of school, and young Romeo 

Montague, a little unsure of his fresh- 

man footing, wonders whether he 

looks like a Chinese or whether some 

smart Alec Sophomore has tied a 

pair of chopsticks to his coat-tail. 

Fear not, freshmen Romeos and 
Juliets, orientation has nothing to do 
with Tong wars. It is as harmless as 
a cup of orange pekoe tea and mere- 
ly means the process of getting set- 
tled comfortably in your new and 
higher chair of learning. The world 
may seem topsy-turvy at the mo- 
ment, but it has a way of righting it- 
self, provided you follow around the 
axis, instead of letting it run circles 
around you. If you keep step and 
march in line, you’ll soon be shout- 
ing for more worlds to conquer. 

If you have entered high school 
from junior high, the changing-class 
system will be more English and less 
Greek to you, but even if you’re fresh 
from the fields of elementary school, 
the shifting of scenery, after a few 
days’ practice, can be handled with 
the greatest of ease. 


Tourist Information 


Your immediate problem is to 
learn how to drive in heavy traffic 
and find the right road to class. You 
may have nit the trail on Pioneer 
Gay, before: school opened, when you 
were allowed to poke your nose in 
every nook and cranny without hear- 
ing the cry “Off with his head;”’ but, 
under the strain and stress of being 
a full-fledged freshman, all sense of 
direction may have gone with your 
wind. Take a deep breath and ask 
questions. There are no road maps 
available, but there are upper-class- 
men, who have traveled the. route 
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before, and who will 
stop on the side of the 
road long enough to give 
advice. The be-spec- 
tacled math teacher you 
see in the hall isn’t a 
dog-catcher ready to 
pitch stray pups into the 
pound. He is a walking 
book of information on 
cosines and also signs of 
Verona Highway No. 1. 

Of course, if you jab 
him in the ribs and say 
“Hey, mister, do they 
keep the civics class hid- 
den in the cellar?” he 
may not be so free with 
information as if you ad- 
dressed him “Pardon me, 
sir, will you direct me to 
the freshman civics class room?” But 
behind the specs is a level head and 
he’ll probably answer vou, no mat- 
ter how the question is put. 

If you prefer the trial-and-error 
method, go ahead and fight your bat- 
tle alone. The first few days of school 
are peace-time manoeuvers and the 
generals of the army will be lenient 
about your appearing in class slight- 
ly after the opening gun. Be on your 
guard, however; don’t be A. W. O. L. 
more than a few minutes. When you 
hear the gong, it will be exactly time 
for you to head for your next class, 
and the less time you waste the less 
liable you are to desertion-of-duty 
charges. First impressions of prompt- 
ness, attention in class, and alertness 
are lasting—for four years. 


Runs, Hits, Errors 

Your superiors, the upperclass- 
men, may have a know-it-all look 
in their eyes, but that’s a part of 
their makeup—like a mustache to a 
villain. They made mistakes when 
they were freshmen and they’ll fum- 
ble the ball when they’re seniors, just 
as you will. If you run with the ball 
the wrong way, it’s been done before. 
Don’t die of shame. About-face, and 
down the right alley. 

You arrive after class has begun. 
If the teacher pauses, muster your 
courage, say “I’m sorry,” and add 
your reason for being late. You land- 
ed in home economics, you took the 
wrong elevator, or you were wait- 
ing for a street-car. If the teacher 
goes merrily on his way, slide in 
home as neatly as possible. Find your 
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desk—a vacant desk—any desk, ex- 
cept the teacher’s. If there is no 
available parking spot, other than his 
private lot, stay off the radiator. 
Stand quietly where you are. He’ll 
see you sooner or later and provide 
a place for you, even if the reserved 
seat section is all sold out. (Please 
pardon the mixed metaphors.) 

You are confused about your 
schedule or your schedule is con- 
fused about you. Goeto the princi- 
pal’s office. Simply say, “Mr. Mac- 
beth, I’m freshman Romeo Mon- 
tague. I’m confused about my sched- 
ule. Could someone explain it to 
me?” Whereupon he’ll probably send 
you to a Lady Macbeth or assistant 
Macduff, neither of whom will throw 
you into the cauldron. They’ll brew 
a magic potion to clear your head. 

You bump into Haughty Kate dur- 
ing a wide end-run down the hall to 
make the English goal. Call time out, 
pick up the books or bones or what- 
ever hit the floor and apologize. She 
may not have signalled for a right 
turn, but this is no time to argue 
over a right-of-way. Take the blame, 
even if you don’t deserve it. The fine 
is simply “I’m sorry” and say it sin- 
cerely. The next time you see her 
you may prefer to detour, but if you 
come alongside and say “Hello. Have 
you recovered from the shock of our 
accident?” you may open the road 
further to friendship. Looks are often 
deceitful and a stuck-up nose and 
turned-up toes may be inherited, 
rather than acquired characteristics. 


“Green Grow the Freshmen” will be 
conciuded next weck. 
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The Fight for Power in Washington 


FTER a bitter five months’ battle 
of words the United States 
Senate defeated President 

Roosevelt’s Supreme Court reorgan- 
ization bill this summer. The question 
of the hour now is: Will this set-back 
—the first major one suffered by the 
President since 1933—break his hold 
on the Democratic party and turn the 
country against him? It is true that 
the President’s surrender on the 
court bill was followed by a revolt of 
Western and Southern Democrats 
that has wrecked most of the recent 
New Deal reform program. Will this 
fight cause a split in the Democratic 
Party? Or will the President hold his 
leadership and be able to select his 
Party's candidate for president in the 
1940 election? These important ques- 
tions will make the next few months’ 
events very interesting. 

The President is said to feel that 
he will regain his hold on Congress, 
and he believes that a majority of the 
American voters still support his pro- 
gram for aiding “the one-third of our 
people that are ill-fed, ill-clothed 
and ill-housed.”’ But his position is 
much more uncertain than it has 
been at any time since the 1936 presi- 
dential election. In November, 1936, 


President Roosevelt and Vice-Presi-: 


dent Garner were re-elected by the 
surprising margin of 523 electoral 
votes to 8. The Republicans won only 
two states, Maine and Vermont. The 


Hnited States Penate 
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This hasty memo jotted down by Senator 

O'Mahoney (D., Wyo.) represents the 

changes agreed upon in the new court 

bill. “S. GC.” means Supreme Court and 
“A. G.” Attorney General. 
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victory was so sweeping that it was 
judged everywhere as a national 
vote of confidence in the President, 
and his New Deal program. Strong 
Congressional support was assured 
him when the Democrats gained five 
new seats in the Senate and 13 in the 
House of Representatives. 

But this “era of good feeling” was 
troubled by a difficult question. What 
steps would be taken to curb the 
Supreme Court’s powers over acts of 
Congress? Since 1935 the Court had 
ruled the NRA (to regulate busi- 
ness), the AAA (to control crops and 
raise farm prices), and the Guffey 
Coal Act (to aid the lagging coal in- 
dustry), unconstitutional. It said 
Congress invaded States’ rights when 
it tried to regulate “local” industries 
Later, the Court outlawed the New 
York State minimum wage law fo: 
women in the laundry industry on 
the ground that it deprived these 
women of freedom to work for an: 
wage they saw fit to accept. Both Re- 
publicans and Democrats aitacked 
this decision. President Roosevelt 
said the Court had created a “no 
man’s land” wherein neither state 
nor federal regulation was allowed. 
But during the election campaign the 
President did not propose a Consti- 
tutional amendment giving Congress 
more power, nor did he even mention 
the possibility of a change in the 
Supreme Court’s powers. He merely 
promised a continued “New Deal.” 

Suddenly, in February, 1937, the 
President presented his Supreme 
Court reorganization plan to an 
amazed Congress. He asked for: 1. 
Power to nominate an extra judge for 
any federal court when the present 
judge has served ten vears. and has 
reached the age of 70 without re- 
tiring. (Since six judges of the Su- 
preme Court were over 70 he could 
increase its membership to 15 if none 
of them retired.) 2. Power to have 
the Chief Justice transfer judges to 
lower federal courts that were 
crowded with cases. 3. Provisions 
that no decision, or injunction (a 
court order commanding a person to 
stop doing something) can be issued 
until the Federal Government has a 
chance to present its arguments in 
the case. 4. Provisions that when a 
lower court holds an act of Congress 
unconstitutional, the case shall be 
sent immediately to the Supreme 
Court for a final hearing. 

Even veteran Democratic leaders 
had not been informed of this plan 
until it was presented to Congress. 
The Democratic party soon split into 
warring groups as Senators Wheeler 


of Montana and Burke of Nebraska 
joined with Senators Glass and Byrd 
of Virginia and Bailey of North Caro- 
lina, to fight the court bill. Republi- 
cans wisely stayed out of this battle 
and enjoyed the spectacle of the 
Democrats fighting it out. 

The court bill was sent to the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee where pub- 
lic hearings were conducted. Over 80 
witnesses appeared for and against 
it. Opponents argued: 1. If the Presi- 
dent wants to change the Court he 
should ask the people to pass a Con- 
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The Black nomination was sent to the 
Senate in this form. 


stitutional amendment. That is the 
democratic way. 2. His court attack 
will lead to a dictatorship. 3. His plan 
will upset the “balance of power” by 
which equal power is given to Con- 
gress, the President, and the Courts. 
4. The plan is a political move to 
“pack” the Supreme Court with 
“ves men” and thereby destroy its 
independence. 5. The President’s ar- 
gument about over-worked judges 
and over-crowded courts is mostly 
false. 6. This court plan was not dis- 
cussed during the election campaign. 
The voters were kept in the dark. 
The President’s supporters re- 
plied: 1. We must act now, and an 
amendment takes too long. The Child 
Labor Amendment, passed by Con- 
gress over 13 years ago, has not yet 
been approved by the necessary 
three-fourths of the states. 2. We are 
in danger of a dictatorship only when 
a government cannot act during an 
emergency. In 1932 business men 
were yelling for a “Mussolini” to 
solve our problems. The Court has 
delayed necessary action. 3. There is 
no “balance of power” at present, for 
the Court controls legislation. No one 
can veto a Court decision, but Con- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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The New Justice 


UGO LAFAYETTE BLACK, re- 

cently appointed Associate Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme 
Court, has earned fame in recent years 
as a fighting “champion of the under- 
dog.” But twenty-five years ago, while 
a police judge in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, he was practicing what he now 
preaches. 

One day a Negro 
furnace - worker 
‘vas brought in 
charged with beat- 
ing up a white 
man, an_install- 
ment collector. 
Testimony re- 
vealed that the 
Negro’s wife was 
ili and he was be- 
hind in install- 
ments on furniture 
because medicine and doctor bills took 
his money. When the collector tried 
to take possession of the furniture the 
Negro pleaded that his wife was too 
ill to be moved. But the white man 
refused to listen, and received a se- 
vere beating. Judge Black asked to 
see the furnace-worker’s hands. A 
glance showed callouses like shoe- 
soles, and the Judge apparently was 
impressed. He dismissed the case 








BLACK 


A medium-sized man with thin hair 
and a slow Southern drawl. the Ala- 
haman has earned nation-wide atten- 
tion as the Senate’s ace investigator. 
Wrhile questioning witnesses he would 

ck a series of innocent onestions in 
a auiet voice. Then he would suddenly 
shift his cigar to the corner of his 
mouth. clench his teeth, and snap out 
a question that would have the witness 
cerambling for cover. In 1936 Senator 
Black investigated the utilities lobby 
in Washington and showed that $3,- 
(00,000 had been spent trying to defeat 
the Wheeler - Rayburn holding com- 
pany bill. During this investigation he 
was accused of ruthlessness in the 
seizing of private telegrams and got 
into a sharp clash with the courts. 

The new Justice is now 51, is mar- 
ried and has three children. He used 
to play golf, but his main relaxation 
now is playing with the children 
Asked about her husband's judicial 
abilities, Mrs. Black smiled and said: 

“He’s done a good job of deciding 
the children’s disputes.” 

Born in Clay County, Alabama, Jus- 
tice Black first studied medicine to 
please a doctor - brother, but finally 
shifted to law school and got a degree 
when he was twenty. Law business 
wasn’t good but Black was too easy- 
going to worry. Suddenly a fire burned 
up all his possessions and the young 
lawyer aroused himself, moved to 
Birmingham, and settled down to work. 
After service as a police judge he be- 
came county prosecutor in 1915. He 
once jailed a big-time gambler, who 
promptly got out on a pardon. Black 
met him at the jail door and had him 
reconvicted. : 
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Chinese and Japanese Battle for 
Shanghai in Undeclared War 


“NHANGHAI, the “New York of the 

Far East,” was turned into a city 
ot terror and death during the 
month of August as Chinese and 
Japanese troops fought for control 
of China’s busiest port. Again, 
Japan’s war machine is moving for- 
ward to gobble up more Chinese ter- 
ritory. But the Chinese “Sleeping 
Giant” has aroused himself and ap- 
pears ready to resist Japanese ag- 
gression more vigorously than in the 
past 

A clash between a small force of 
Chinese and Japanese troops near 
Peiping. China’s ancient capital in 
the North, and another clash at an 
airport near Shanghai furnished 
Japan an excuse for her present “un- 
declared war” on China. Japan says 
she has violated no treaties against 
war. She accuses China of provoking 
the present conflict, but one Japanese 
commander gives a better explana- 
tion of Japan’s policy. “We let the 
Chinese always fire first,” he said, 
“then we are forced to fire in self- 
defense.” 

Following the clash at Peiping, 
Japanese artillery, infantry, tanks 
and planes occupied the city and 
cleaned the Chinese forces out of 
the immediate vicinity. Other Chi- 
nese troops in Tientsin, important 
railroad center and seaport, 75 miles 
southeast of Peiping, were bombed 
and shelled into submission. These 
victories launched Japan on her new 
campaign to gal control over the 
five provinces of North China— 
Chahar, Hopei, Shansi, Shantung, 
and Suiyuan. 

The Chino-Japanese War of 1894 
cost China the loss of Korea and 
Formosa. In 1915 Japan made her 
famed “21 demands” for a dominat- 
ing position in the Shantung penin- 
sula. Protests by China and the 
United States caused her to soften her 


attitude, but Japanese influence con- 
tinued to increase. In 1921 nine na- 
tions, including Japan, signed the 
Nine Power Treaty pledging them- 
selves to respect China’s rights, and 
tc uphold the Open Door principle— 
which means that all nations should 
have equal opportunity to trade 
with China. Since 1931 Japan has 
shown a desire to slam this Open 
Door in the faces of other World 
Powers. In 1931 she occupied Man- 
churia and established the “inde- 
pendent” kingdom of Manchukuo, 
which is under control of Japan. In 
1935 Japan tried to -et up a similar 
self-governing state in the five 
Northern Provinces. Protests by 
other nations stopped her, but she 
did get a foothold in Hopei and 
Chahar. In 1936, Manchukuoan 
troops led by Japanese were re- 
pulsed by local Chinese forces when 
they tried to invade more of North 
China. Japan’s latest bid for power 
has been met by veteran Chinese 
troops from Nanking, China’s capital 
city. General Chiang Kai-shek, 
China’s dictator, appears ready to 
risk everything in an effort to check 
Japan’s advance. Late in August a 
desperate struggle was being fought 
for control of Nankow Pass, the key 
to the plains of Mongolia. 
Meanwhile, 700 miles south at 
Shanghai, a city of 3,500,000, a grim 
struggle was being waged. August, 
1937, recalled similar events in Feb- 
ruary, 1932. Then a clash between 
Japanese and Chinese troops at 
Shanghai caused Japan’s naval of- 
ficers to land marines and sailors in 
that city. But China’s famed 19th 
Route Army could not be dislodged 
until thousands of Japanese troops 
were rushed to aid the hard-pressed 
navy. This brave stand encouraged 
the Chinese, and when the latest 
clash occurred at Shanghai, China 
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was prepared to stand firm. The 
Mayor of the Chinese section of 
Shanghai had agreed to settle a clash 
between Japanese and Chinese 
forces, but refused to withdraw Chi- 
nese troops from the city. The Jap- 
anese navy, anxious to win some of 
the army’s glory, suddenly moved 20 
warships up the Whangpoo River. 

By the middle of August fierce 
fighting raged all around the Inter- 
national Settlement of Shanghai. 
(This Settlement was developed by 
British, French, and American busi- 
nessmen after China was forced to 
open Shanghai to world trade in 
1842. Shanghai, therefore, has at 
least four separate governments. 
There is a Chinese city; a French 
section; The International Settle- 
ment controlled by a Council com- 
posed of men from several nations; 
and the eastern end is run by the 
Japanese.) Chinese troops nearly 
drove Japanese marines and sailors 
into the Whangpoo River and, as in 
1932, thousands of Japanese soldiers 
were landed to rescue the navy. 
China’s newly trained air force tried 
to drive Japanese cruisers out of the 
Whangpoo River, but misdirected 
bombs hit the Settlement. Hundreds 
of Chinese and several Europeans 
and Americans were killed. But the 
Chinese insist that Japan must be 
blamed because she used the Settle- 
ment as a shield for military opera- 
tions against Chinese troops. Britain, 
France and the United States also 
protested against the movement of 
Japanese warships on the Whangpoo 
and insisted on keeping the river 
open so refugees could be moved 
from the city. 

China has announced her inten- 
tion to “fight to the end.” Japan has 
called her Diet (parliament) to vote 
more money and place business and 
industry under military control. 
This action places the military lead- 
ers, who oppose the political parties 
and favor a dictatorship, in full com- 
mand of the nation. Newspaper re- 
ports say the Japanese people don’t 
like the idea of war. Over 80 per cent 
of them earn less than $400 a year, 
taxes are high, and prices higher. 
Although her financial condition is 
not strong, Japan is determined to 
risk a war. She needs room for her 
population. Her factories need many 
raw materials that Japan does not 
possess. China’s Northern Provinces 
are rich in cotton, iron, copper, gold, 
silver, tin, lead, and raw silk. They 
also have plenty of room for Japan’s 
growing population of 90,000,000. 

Japan also fears Russia, and be- 
lieves the occupation of North China 
will give her a stronger base of oper- 
ations in case of war with the 
Soviets. Russia’s eastern territory 
borders on Manchukuo, and her in- 
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China’s Man of the Heur 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


S CHINESE and Japanese 

troops battle in North 
China and around Shanghai, 
all eyes are turned to a slen- 
der, nervous, unimpressive 
looking man with a stubby 
mustache. He is General 
Chiang Kai-Shek, dictator 
and military master of China, 
who has been working for 
ten years to unite this huge 
land of 450,000,000 people. 

Born of a poor family in 
South China, Chiang was 
once an obscure commandant 
of a military academy in 
Canton. He cooperated with 
Chinese communists in the 
nationalist revolution. But in 
1927 Chiang drove them out 
of the government, which was 
taken over by the conservative group 
within the Kuomintang party. 

Of great importance in his rise to 
power was Chiang’s marriage to Mei- 
ling, youngest of the famed and pow- 
erful Soong family. One of the Soong 
sisters is the widow of Sun-Yat-sen, 
founder of the Chinese Republic, 
while another is the wife of Dr. H. 
H. Kung, Chinese finance minister. A 
brother, T. V. Soong, is an important 
banker. The Soongs are Southern 
Methodists and General Chiang be- 
came a Christian. His wife was edu- 
cated in America and her knowledge 
of western ways is a great help to 
him. Since Chiang has never traveled 
much and speaks no foreign languages, 
Mei-ling acts as his eyes and ears, 
plays Bach and Schubert on the piano. 
They are leaders in the “New Life” 
movement, which seeks to revitalize 
Chinese religion and patriotism. 

Because of his poor health, the Gen- 
eral eats cautiously, neither drinks 
nor smokes, and plays no games. He 


te 





rises at 5:30 and goes to bed promptly 
at 11. He enjoys motoring, light mov- 
ies, war games, reading, and takes a 
portable victrola along on trips 

For many years China has been torn 
by fighting between various pro- 
vincial war lords. Chiang has an army 
of well-trained veterans, but if he 
cannot outfight a rebel war lord he 
tries bribery. More than once his “sil- 
ver bullets” have worked better than 
lead bullets. Since 1931 Chiang has 
offered but little resistance while 
Japan has been busy carving up 
Chinese territory. Instead, he has co- 
operated with Japan on occasions and 
has spent much time campaigning 
against the Communist armies in the 
northwest. The Communists, like al! 
other Chinese, are bitterly opposed to 
the Japanese invasion. Since Chiang’s 
capture and release last December by 
his former enemy, Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-liang, Chiang has shown signs 
of coming to an agreement with the 
Communists to fight Japan. 





fluence also is strong in Outer Mon- 
golia, an independent state. Clashes 
have been frequent in this area, and 
Japan continues to increase her 
forces in Manchukuo. Although the 
United States has supported the 
Open Door policy in China our hold- 
ings there are not very large. China 
buys less than 2 per cent of our ex- 
ports. Our Government is now 
worrying about whether to apply 
the Neutrality Act against Japan and 
China. Under this Act the President 
can proclaim that a state of war ex- 
ists and then bar shipments of war 
materials to both nations. He can 
also limit shipments of other goods 
by forcing these nations to come to 
this country and carry them away 
in their own ships. But since Japan 
has a strong navy, and China has 
practically none, this law would not 
greatly injure Japan and would 


cripple China. Great Britain’s larg- 
est holdings are in South China, 
away from Japan’s path in the 
North, so she is not expected to do 
much about the present invasion. 
Also, Britain is too busy trying to 
keep the Spanish Civil War from 
spreading to all of Europe to take a 
decisive stand in China. But British 
and American officials have been 
consulting over possible joint action. 

Today Chiang has millions of 
men but only about 800,000 are well- 
trained fighters. His air force is 
modern but small and he has no 
navy to speak of. Japan can call out 
several million trained men, has 
around 2,000 airplanes, and a strong 
navy. Many experts expect a long, 
bloody war. The big question in the 
coming struggle is: Can Japan’s 
weak financial condition stand the 
strain of a long war? 
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The “Eye” That Sees All, Knows All 


OSSIBLY you have walked into 

a large theater or office build- 

ing and started to take a drink 
at a water fountain. You bend over 
and fumble around for a button to 
turn on the fountain. Suddenly a 
stream of water hits-you in the face. 
This is all very mysterious, but not 
at all accidental. An “electric eye” 
had been watching you and was just 
trying to be helpful when it gave you 
that sudden bath. The scientific name 
for this “eye’’ is the photo- 
eiectric cell and it is one of the 
most important of our new in- 
ventions. 

“This eye,” explains an ex- 
pert, “sees everything that the 
human eye can see and more 
It will distinguish colors bet- 
ter than human beings can 
When it is joined with another 
form of the electron tube, the 
vacuum tube, it is able to act 
on what it sees. Thus it sees a 
waitress approaching a door 
with trays in both hands and 


at once swings the door ope! 
for her to pass. Unlike a hu- 
man being it does not ffer 
from fatigue. For instance, in 
a tactol it can watcn t tin 


cans go by on a belt, pick out 
the defective ones, letting only 
the good ones pass on. This 
monotonous work can be done 
without 
hours as the manager wishes. 
That it will cause unemployv- 


strain for as long 


yut it will also light- 


ment is obvious | 
en the tasks of the workmen. Indeed 


it brings the automatic factory and 
the automatic man one step closer. 
It is already being used to regulate 
automobile traffic, to measure the 
density of smoke, to time horse rac- 
ing, to read, to perform mathemati- 
cal calculations.” 

The above information is found in 
a huge 450,000-word book prepared 
by the National Resources Board 
headed by Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes. The Board already 
has issued important reports on the 
use of our soil, water power and other 
natural resources. A special group of 
scientists under Professor William F. 
Ogburn of the University of Chicago 
tackled the job of “reading the na- 
tion’s fortune” and peering into the 
future to see what effect new inven- 
tions will have on the American peo- 
ple. This important report, issued in 
book form, is called Technological 
Trends and National Policy, Includ- 
ing the Social Implications of New 
Inventions. But don’t let this big title 
worry you. The reports give-a com- 
plete history of modern invention to- 
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What Will Inventions Do 
to Us in the Next 20 Years? 


gether with a look into the “shape of 
things to come.” President Roosevelt 
has said it “holds the hope that we 
can anticipate some of the effects of 


major inventions and make plans to 
meet new situations that will arise as 
these inventions come into wide- 
spread use.” 


D 


“Now how about inventing a macuine to make jobs? 


We have made great pro Ss since 
our first stone age inventors began to 
carve stones and fasten handles on 


them. I 


sut some of the most tremen- 
dous strides have been made since 
1900. Radio, the airplane, the auto- 
mobile and the motion picture have 
done much to change our way of life 
in a few short years. Our home, the 
food we eat, the clothes we wear, our 
way of traveling, the newspapers we 
read, and the work we do all have 
felt the effect of the marvelous ‘‘ma- 
chine-age”’ we now live in. 

Viewing this ““machine-made” civ- 
ilization of ours, Professor Ogburn 
writes: “In hundreds of ways the 
governments, industries and indi- 
viduals could have planned more 
soundly had they foreseen the devel- 
opment of these six industries (tele- 
phone, automobile, the airplane, mo- 
tion picture, rayon and the radic.) 
Highways are too narrow for modern 
traffic. City areas could have been 
planned to provice better housing 
and avoid the growth of slums. In- 
dustries could have been located to 
greater advantage.” 

Professor Ogburn’s committee does 





= 


not believe we can see far into the fu- 
ture, but it does believe we can pre- 
dict what inventions are likely to 
have the most drastic effects on our 
lives within the next ten or twenty 
years. Here is where the committee’s 
report touches us directly. Perhaps 
your father is a carpenter. What ef- 
fect will the increased use of ‘“‘ready- 
made” houses have on him! These 
“prefabricated” houses, which can 
be assembled quickly, may enable 

thousands of slum dwellers to 
w_~ have better homes but may al- 
— so throw many carpenters and 
* construction workers out of 
% jobs. Or thev may create many 
= new jobs. What effect wiil the 
widespread use of television 
have on your life, on govern- 


4 


r 

| ment, and on education? This 

\ nvention, which adds _ the 
“living image to the spoken 
4 word” will turn homes into 
; motion picture theaters, but 
; may cause many employees of 
j theaters to lose their jobs. 
‘ Who should control this pow- 


erful new means of mass edu- 


le” ation, entertainment and In- 


formation? How far-reaching 
will be the effect of the me- 
chanical cotton picker?, the 
committee asks. “Will surplus 
labor from the Southern cot- 
ields northern 
and western cities?” (Already 
been 
ked to prohibit the use of 


o> tnern St es have 
cotton-picking machines _ becauss 
they may throw too many people out 
of work and cause serious trouble.) 

Air - conditioning, which lowers 
inside temperatures during hot 
weather, may affect southern cities 
and aid the growth of factories in 
warmer regions. Some experts think 
the air-conditioning business may 
soon become as important as the au- 
tomobile industrv. (Have you con- 
sidered the possibilities of getting a 
job in this new industry”) 

Tray agriculture may have a great 
effect on the future farmers of Amer- 
ica. It produces a high yield per 
plant when the roots are suspended 
in a tray of liquid chemicals instead 
of in the soil. It can produce such 
enormous crops in so small an area 
and with sc few workmen that it may 
practically eliminate old-fashioned 
farming within a few vears. 

Believing that we can and should 
try to look into the future, the Og- 
burn committee recommends the 
formation of a national body to co- 
operate with the many local plan- 
ning commissions, of which there are 
(Concluded on page 45) 
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Labor Unrest Rises as CIO 
Organizes Mass Industries 


Labor warfare held the attention 
of the nation during the summer 
months. Throughout the Great 
Lakes industrial region, in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and 
Illinois, many steel plants were 
closed and violence was frequent. 
The Governors of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Michigan called out troops 
to preserve order at several points. 
A clash on Memorial Day between 
police and strikers at a Republic 
Steel plant near Chicago resulted in 
the death of ten strikers, while over 
50 were injured. Prominent citizens 
in Chicago criticized the police after 
evidence showed at least six of the 
dead men were shot in the back. A 
coroner’s jury cleared the police of 
all charges, but Senator Robert La- 
Follette’s Civil Liberties Committee 
denounced them for using unneces- 
sary violence. Paramount Pictures 
delayed releasing a newsreel of the 
riot because it might cause more riots. 

Over 2,000 strikes occurred in the 
nation during the first six months of 
1937. The split between John L. 
Lewis’ Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, led by President 
William Green. showed no signs of 
healing. The CIO strove to organ- 
ize industrial unioms (composed of 
all workers in an industry regard- 
less of the work they do) in the 
mass-production automobile, steel, 
rubber, and textile industries. 

In 1935 Cong -ss gave legal ap- 
proval to “collective bargaining” by 
labor unions when it passed the 
Wagner Act which established the 
National Labor Relations Board. 
The Board holds elections in which 
workers can vote for the union they 
favor; employers are not allowed to 
form company unions, which they 
can control; and they cannot fire 
workers for joining labor unions. 
Since the Supreme Court’s Guffey 
Coal Act decision had denied the 
government this power over labor 
relations, big business attacked the 
act. But in the Spring of 1937 the 
Court reversed itself and upheld the 
Wagner. Act (Schol. May 1, 1937. P. 
24 S.S. Ed.) 

Moved by this decision, several 
large employers, led by Myron L. 
Taylor, decided to cooperate with 
the unions. The CIO signed contracts 
with U. S. Steel and several other 
companies, but struck a snag when 
the independent or “little steel” 
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companies—Republic, Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube, Bethlehem, Inland 
Steel—refused to sign contracts. In 
May the CIO called strikes against 
these companies and violence be- 
came so widespread that President 
Roosevelt appointed a board to set- 
tle the strikes. The Board was com- 
posed of Charles P. Taft, son of the 
former Republican President, as 
chairman, Dean Lloyd K. Garrison 





cused others, including Republic and 
the Ford Motor Company of using 
violence to fight unionization of 
their plants. The NLRB was at- 
tacked by Senator Nye of North Da- 
kota, Representative Rankin of Mis- 
Sissippi, and industrial leaders for 
allegedly favoring labor at the ex- 
pense of capital. President Roosevelt 
said he believed the Board was fair 
to both sides. 
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The Arena of Industrial Unrest in “Little Steel” 


of the University of Wisconsin Law 
School, and Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Edward McGrady. The CIO 
was willing to discuss terms, but 
the steel companies, led by Tom 
Girdler, president of Republic, re- 
fused flatly to sign any kind of an 
agreement. The board quit in dis- 
gust and condemned the steel com- 
panies’ attitude. Violence continued 
and “back to work movements” re- 
sulted in the opening of closed steel 
plants in the Great Lakes region 
and at Johnstown, Pa., where for a 
time Governor George H. Earle 
closed the Bethlehem Steel plant by 
martial law. The CIO declared these 
movements were organized by the 
company officials with the aid of 
“citizens’ committees.” President 
Roosevelt expressed mild disap- 
proval of extremists on both sides 
with a quotation from Shakespeare: 
“A plague on both your houses.”’ The 
CIO accused the Administration of 
failing to protect union workers. 
The National Labor Relations 
Board held many hearings on com- 
plaints against employers. It cited 
several steel companies for refusal 
to obey the Wagner Act and ac- 


Congress Leaves Record of 
Unfinished Business 

Congress raced down the road to 
adjournment last month scattering 


“unfinished business all over the 


place. When the lawmakers meet 
again they will have a long list of 
“must” bills awaiting them. 

When the fight over the President’s 
Supreme Court reorganization bill 
was cleared away, Democratic 
leaders had a hard time keeping 
the tired Congressmen at work. 
Some bills were passed without be- 
ing read or debated. One bill that 
was rammed through in record time 
was the measure to plug up loop- 
holes in the income tax law. Senator 
Schwellenbach of Washington de- 
layed action for one day by insist- 
ing that he wanted to read the bill. 
The measure had been prepared 
after a Congressional committee 
heard testimony of how many 
wealthy people escaped the payment 
of higher income taxes. Since the 
taxes on corporations are not as high 
as the tax on personal incomes, 
wealthy people often incorporated 
their property to dodge high taxes. 
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Congress Makes Timid 
Start on Housing 

One of the few New Deal mea- 
sures passed in the closing weeks of 
Congress was the Wagner-Steagall 
Housing Act of 1937. But many ex- 
perts who have works yea to 
obtain a strong housing and slum- 
clearance program, believe that last- 


minute changes in the act will weak- 
en its usefulness. 
The act establishes a U. S. Hous- 
y Authoritv to lend $590.000.000 
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riME TO DO SOME SCRUBBING 


to state and local housing admin- 
iction of 


istrations for the constr 
low-cost housing. In order to Keep 
the rents low enough for poor people 
to afford them the U. S. Housing 
Authority will grant money to the 
ocal housing authorities. It is hoped 
that this act will help revive the 

geing building industry in the 
United States as well as provide 
homes for slum dwellers. A similar 
act has been highly successful in 
Great Britain. 

Southern Senators attacked the 
Housing Act because they felt it 
would not benefit their home states. 
They were reminded that many of 
the heavily populated states were 
more in need of money for slum 
clearance. As finally passed the act 
limits the cost of housing in cities 
of over 500,000 population to $1,250 
a room. Since big city building costs 
are much higher, this clause crip- 
ples slum clearance in cities like 
New York and Chicago. While Con- 
gress thus delayed the start of a real 
slum clearance program, an old ten- 
ement building in Staten Island, 
New York, did not wait. It caved in 
and crushed 19 people to death. 

The New York Post points to the 
great contrast between what can be 
accomplished under the Wagner- 
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Steagall Act and what Great Britain 
has done. The British public-housing 
movement has moved 3,000,000 fam- 
ilies into new homes since 1918. Ona 
comparable population basis the 
United States should have moved 
9,000,000 families into new homes, 
says the Post, but the actual figure is 
ound 10,000. And, continues the 
paper, over a period of from three to 
five years the new program cannot 
provide low-cost housing for more 
than 125,000 American families. 


Census of Unemployed 
Workers Planned 

Before next April 1 Congress 
hopes to have a report showing the 
number of jobless people in the 
United States. An act providing 
$4,000,000 for a census of unemploy- 
ment was passed in August and ap- 
proved by President Roosevelt. 

An agency composed of the Secre- 
taries of Commerce and Labor, the 
Director of the Census Bureau and 
other related departments will un- 
dertake the census. It can conduct a 
house-to-house count of the jobless 
or use the Post Office Department 
in a voluntary registration plan, as 
suggested by President Roosevelt. 
The agency will choose the ques- 
tions to be asked with a view to de- 
termining the number of jobless in 
each section of the country. For 
eight years we have been struggling 
with the unemployment problem 
without knowing how many jobless 
we had. Both the Hoover and Roose- 
velt administrations have been 
sharply criticized for failure to 
count the unemployed and discover 
which industries contained the high- 
est number of jobless workers. Lat- 
est estimates of unemployment place 
the figure at somewhere between 
5.000.000 and 8,000,000. 


Government to Aid 
Landless Farmers 

Congress has made a modest be- 
ginning in a program to help farm- 
ers without land. The Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act grants the 
Secretary of Agriculture the power 
to make loans to tenant farmers for 
the purchase of farms at low rates 
of interest. The act provides $10,- 
000,000 for the first year, $25,000,- 
000 the second and $50,000,000 
thereafter. 

A special committee reported to 
the President last winter on the 
harmful effects of tenant farming. 
It said farm tenants do not have a 
real interest in land they don’t own, 
and declared that soil erosion was 
more widespread on tenant farms. 
Since 3,000,000 farm families are 
listed as tenant farmers. the Bank- 


head-Jones Act cannot accomplish 
much at present, but it is a begin- 
ning. The act also authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to lend 
money for the purchase of livestock 
and farm equipment, and to retire 
worn-out land from production so 
it can be protected from further ero- 


sion. 


New York Mayoralty Fight 
Splits Both Parties 

New York City’s voters need a 
special “‘Who’s Who in Politics” to 
help them unscramble the candi- 
dates in that city’s September pri- 
mary election of candidates for 
Mayor. 

Fiery Mayor F. H. LaGuardia is 
seeking renomination on the Repub- 
lican ticket. He also has the support 
of independent groups and the 
American Labor Party, formed dur- 
ing the presidential campaign to 
support Roosevelt. Democratic Tam- 
many Hall, which lost the Mayoralty 
in 1934, hopes to recapture this im- 
portant office. But the Hall is split 
into two warring groups. An anti- 
New Deal group is supporting Sen- 
ator Royal S. Copeland for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination, while a pro- 
New Deal group favors Jeremiah T. 
Mahoney. To make the situation 
more complicated, conservative Re- 
publicans. who dislike LaGuardia’s 


$ 





Mayor LaGuardia (right) and his run- 
ning mate. Prosecutor Dewey 


New Deal leanings. and his refusal 
to play politics, are supporting Sen- 
ator Copeland for the Republican 
nomination. 

The LaGuardia combination of 
anti-Tammany Democrats, Repub- 
licans, and independents, say the 
New Deal issue should not be 
dragged into the city election. They 
say it is merely a question of good 
government versus Tammany Hall 
corruption. The LaGuardia ticket 
was greatly strengthened at the last 
minute when Thomas E. Dewey was 
persuaded to run for District Attor- 
ney. Dewey has been highly suc- 
cessful the past two years as a spe- 
cial prosecutor in charge of cleaning 
up rackets and organized crime in 
New York City. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS AROUND THE WORLD 








Spain Fights On While 
Europe Trembles 


On July 18 the Spanish Civil War 
was one year old. The conflict has 
moved on into the second year with 
both sides in a bloody deadlock. Lit- 
tle has been settled except that over 
a million people are dead, and scores 
of towns have been wiped out by 
shells and bombs. The struggle has 
been called the “Little World War,” 
a sort of “dress rehearsal’ for the 
real show that may be staged by 
1940. Almost from the opening gun 
European nations have meddled in 
Spanish affairs, and several times 
sparks from Spain have threatened 
to set all Europe ablaze. 

Trouble came to a boil in Spain 
after the Popular Front parties, com- 
posed of liberals and radicals, de- 
feated the con- 


Loyalists have gained ground west 
and south of Madrid, they have lost 
ground in the north. A Rebel drive 
has occupied most of the Basque 
Province and captured the important 
seaports of Bilbao and Santander. 

Early in the Civil War Italy and 
Germany recognized the Rebels and 
sent them planes, guns, and thou- 
sands of “volunteers.” Russia and 
France have given aid to the Loyal- 
ists. The fascist nations, Germany 
and Italy, feel that a Loyalist victory 
would cripple the cause of fascism 
in Europe and set up communism in 
Spain, thereby aiding Russia. Anti- 
fascists insist that the Loyalist Span- 
ish government was elected by the 
people and a Rebel victory would be 
a blow at democracy. Should the 
fascists win in Spain, France would 
be menaced from all sides by fascist 





servatives in the 
February, 1936 
election. The 
victors then be- 
gan the reform 
program which 
the Spanish Re- 
publican gov - 
ernment had 
prepared after 
King Alfonso 
was forced to 
give up his 
throne in 1931. 
Disorder in- 
creased 
throughout the 
spring as riots, 
political mur- 
ders and church 
burnings be- 
came common- 
place. The Gov- 
ernment said 
fascist groups 
stirred up most 
of this trouble 
to discredit the Republic. Fascists 
and monarchists said these disorders 
showed that the Government could 
not preserve order. Finally, the long 
rumored military revoit broke out in 
Morocco. General Francisco Franco’s 
native Moroccan and Spanish For- 
eign Legionnaires crossed into Spain 
and marched on Madrid, the capital 
city. Franco had the backing of most 
army officers, the wealthy landown- 
ers, and church officials. The Loyal- 
ists were supported by most workers 
and peasants. After reaching Madrid 
in November the Rebels were halted 
by Loyalist forces aided by anti- 
fascist Italians, Germans, French, 
English and Americans. While the 
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ONE YEAR OF THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


nations. Britain and France also want 
to protect their interests in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, which is the “line 
life’’ to their colonies. 

In an effort to keep the Spanish 
conflict from spreading, Britain and 
France got other nations to establish 
a “Committee on Non-Intervention.” 
This Committee set up a patrol to 
keep foreign supplies out of Spain, 
but it has accomplished nothing. 
The British are still trying to keep 
Europe neutral by getting other na- 
tions to withdraw “volunteers” from 
Spain. 

Both the Rebels and Loyalists have 
been bothered by internal troubles. 
Mutinies have been reported in the 
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France Strives to Solve 
Her Money Tangles 

France has been having a desper- 
ate time with money troubles fo! 
many months. Her officials are now 
working to balance government in- 
come and outgo 
by raising taxes, 
and cutting ex- 
penses drastical- 
ly. This program 
is being directed 
by the hard- 
working Finance 
Minister, Georges 
Bonnet. In a re- 
cent speech the 
Minister said 
France was like a 
“slowly recovering patient,” and 
cautioned the people to “speak soft- 
ly” and not raise any disputes that 
might give the patient a setback. 

France’s troubles have been similar 
to those we experienced during the 
dark days of 1932 and 1933. A strong 
effort was made to revive French 
business and aid workers and peas- 
ants during 1936. The Popular Front 
government of Premier Leon Blum 
passed a program of “New Deal” 
laws to reform government, industry, 
and banking. Businessmen insisted 
that too much reform was retarding 
recovery. Premier Blum promised a 
“breathing spell” for business but 
continued financial difficulties forced 
him to resign. But Blum remained in 
the new government of Premier 
Camille Chautemps. 

The Paris International Exposi- 
tion increased tourist travel and 
improved business. But Chautemps 
faces many dangerous problems. His 
success rests largely on whether the 
government can borrow enough 
money to meet expenses for the next 
few months. The Popular Front, 
composed of liberal and radical 
parties, is getting restless. The radi- 
cals dislike Chautemps’ conservative 
plans, and Leon Jouhaux, powerful 
labor union leader, accuses the Pre- 
mier of surrendering to the bankers 
and junking the reform program that 
Premier Blum began in 1936. 





CHAUTEMPS 





Rebel armies. And a fight is being 
waged for control of the Loyalist 
government. A moderate group, 
headed by Premier Negrin, insists 
that reforms must be delayed until 
the war is won. But left-wing Social- 
ists and Anarchists, led by former 
Premier Largo Caballero, demand a 
program to give workers and peas- 
ants control over industry and land. 
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British Propose Division 
of Palestine 

Great Britain has taken an im- 
portant step in her efforts to end the 
years of fighting between Jews and 
Arabs in Palestine. A British Royal 
Commission of Inquiry submitted a 
404-page report on this problem and 
recommended that the disputed ter- 
ritory be divided into three areas. 
In this way the British would at- 
tempt to carry out promises they 
made to both the Arabs and Jews 
during the World War. The Arabs 
were promised their freedom if they 
would help Britain fight Turkey. And 
to win Jewish support the British 
government premised to establish a 
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BRITAIN’S PLAN FOR PALESTINE 


“Jewish National Home” in Pales- 
tine. In recent years Jewish immi- 
gration to Palestine has increased 
steadily and the land has been great- 
ly improved, but the Arabs, crowded 
out, have stirred up trouble. 

The Royal Commission proposes to 
set aside one-third of Palestine, 
about the size of Delaware, as a 
Jewish state. About all the rest would 
become an Arab state. Jerusalem, 
the Holy City of Christians, Jews 
and Arabs alike, and a narrow strip 
of land to the Mediterranean Sea, 
would remain under British control. 
The British Mandate, or control, over 
Palestine was granted after the War 
by the League of Nations. Therefore, 
no final action can be taken on this 
plan until it 1s approved by the 
Mandates Commission and the other 
nations that belong to the League. 
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Irish Free State Adopts 
New Constitution 


Ireland isn’t Ireland any more, Or, 
at least the name of the Irish Free 
State has been changed to Eire—the 
old Irish name for Ireland. Other 
important changes will be made by 
the Constitution of the Free State, 
which was approved this summer by 
the voters. It makes the Irish less 
dependent on Britain than ever be- 
fore in recent years. But in spite of 
this the Constitution hints at future 
cooperation with the Empire. The 
Free State will manage its own in- 
ternal affairs but follow Britain’s 
lead in foreign relations. 

In approving the new Constitu- 
tion, the voters also returned Presi- 
dent Eamon de Valera’s Fianna Fail 
party to power. De Valera, who has 
fought since 1916 for Irish inde- 
pendence, was the author of the 
Constitution. Former President Wil- 
liam Cosgrove, insists that the docu- 
ment gives the President too much 
power—more than that of the U. S. 
President or the British Prime Min- 
ister. The President is given control 
over all legislation, can appoint his 
cabinet and the judges. A parliament 
composed of a powerful House of 
Representatives, elected by the peo- 
ple, and a small Senate with limited 
powers, will be established when the 
Constitution takes effect in Janu- 
ary, 1938. 


Bolivia, Paraguay Oust 
Their Dictators 

Bolivia and Paraguay, two small 
South American nations, are discov- 
ering that no one wins a war. In 1936 
the countries ended a three-year 
conflict over the Chaco region, which 
was followed immediately by in- 
ternal conflicts in both Paraguay and 
Bolivia. Paraguayan military leaders 
seized power and made Colonel 
Rafael Franco dictator. A few months 
later Bolivian officers took over their 
government and set up a dictator- 
ship headed by Colonel David Toro. 

Both of the Co’ onels promised to 
establish a government similar to the 
fascist states in Italy and Germany. 
They crushed all political opposition 
and prepared to take control of in- 
dustry and agriculture. This summer 
the Bolivian army ousted Colonel 
Toro. Then Colonel German Busch 
was made Provisional President. 
Paraguay followed soon after when 
Colonel Franco was forced to resign. 
The Provisional Presidency was 
turned over to Professor Felix Pavia, 
dean of the Asuncion University law 
school. 

Observers pointed out that the 
large middle class, which supports 


fascism in Italy and Germ cny, is 
missing in Bolivia and Paraguay. 
Bolivia is a mountainous minins 
country with a wealthy upper class 
and a miserably poor Indian popu- 
lation. While Paraguay is an agri- 
cultural country with a wealthy 
land-owning class and a poverty- 
stricken peasantry. 


Russian Government 
“Purges” Enemies 


Almost every day reports from 
Russia tell of more executions of 
officials charged with plotting to 
overthrow the Stalin government. 
It is difficult to tell just what is going 
on over there, but it appears that 
many high officials have the jitters. 

Within a year five wholesale 
purges have been carried out. Last 
August some of the most prominent 
Communist leaders were executed 
after they confessed that they were 
associated with Leon Trotsky, former 
high official who was exiled by Dic- 
tator Stalin. Scores of other “Trot- 
skyists” were executed on charges 
of wrecking Soviet industry and 














York in Louisville Times 


“AMBIDEXTROUS” 


plotting with Japan and Germany 
to overthrow the government. World 
observers were amazed when eight 
of Russia’s highest ranking army 
officers were executed after a secret 
trial. They were said to have con- 
fessed plots to betray the Red Army. 

These wholesale house-cleanings 
caused many officials to live in fear 
that they would be next. To ease the 
situation the government announced 
that all honest officials had nothing 
to worry about. But a few days later 
an official newspaper called on all 
citizens to spy on their neighbors and 
report those who acted suspicious. 
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(Editor’s Note: This is the first of a 
series of plays, in excerpt form, edited 
by Margaret Mayorga, to be published 
in Scholastic. This play is the popular 
dramatization of Jane Austen’s novel, 
as it was successfully produced by Max 
Gordon in New York City in 1936. 
Many novels fail as plays because they 
are too “talky.”” But this version of 
Pride and Prejudice is “good theatre.” 
The modern audience finds the man- 
ners and customs of the times diverting. 
Large amateur producing groups 
equipped to set three fairly elaborate 
indoor scenes will find that the action 
is simple and the speeches light.) 


CHARACTERS 


(Appearing or involved in excerpt 

here printed; full cast, 26 characters.) 
Mr. BENNET Mr. Darcy 
HILL Mr. BINGLEY 
Mrs. BENNET Miss BINGLEY 
CHARLOTTE Lucas Mr. COLLINS 
JANE BENNET Lapy CATHERINE 
ELIZABETH BENNET DE BouRGH 

Lyp1a BENNET 


Act 1 


At rise of curtain: Mr. Bennet is 
sitting in easy chair at fireplace 
reading a book and smoking his pipe. 
Hill, the butler, enters with bucket of 
coal. In placing coal in grate, he 
makes a noise which disturbs Mr. 
Bennet. 

BENNET: Hill! You know I don’t 
like to be disturbed while reading. 

HILL: Yes, sir. 

BENNET: Hill! Take this book to 
the library. I don’t want Miss Lydia 
to read it. 

HILL: Very good, sir. 

(Exits. Mrs. Bennet enters excit- 
edly.) 

Mrs. BENNET: My dear Mr. Ben- 
net, have you heard the news? 

BENNET: I have not. 

Mrs. BENNET: It’s of tremendous 
importance to all of us. 

BENNET: Can’t it wait until I finish 
this chapter? 

Mrs. BENNET: No. This means 
more than any book. The great house 
at Netherfield has been let at last. 

BENNET: Not really! 

Mrs. BENNET: Yes, it’s true. Mrs. 
Long has just been here and told me. 
Don’t you want to know who has 
taken it? 

BENNET: You want to tell me? I 
have no objection to hearing it. 

Mrs. BENNET: Well, my dear, he’s 
a young man of large fortune from 
the North of England. He’s already 
installed with a retinue of servants. 

BENNET: What’s his name? 

Mrs. BENNET: His name is Bing- 
ley. 


BENNET: Married—or single? 

Mrs. BENNET: Oh, single, my dear, 
to be sure. With four or five thousand 
a year! What a splendid thing for one 
of our girls! 
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Pride and Prejudice 


The Dramatization of the Jane Austen Novel 
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“I know that one thousand pounds in- 
vested at four percent is all you will 
have as dowry. .. .” Thus the unro- 
mantic Mr. Collins proposes to Elizabeth. 


BENNET: How so—how can it af- 
fect them? 

Mrs. BENNET: Mr. B., how can you 
be so tiresome? You must know that 
I am thinking of his marrying one of 
them. 

BENNET: Is that his design in set- 
tling here? 

Mrs. BENNET: Design? Nonsense. 
It’s quite likely that he will fall in 
love with one of them, so you see you 
must visit him as soon as possible. 

BENNET: I see no occasion for that. 
You and the girls may go—or you 
may send them by themselves. That 
may be wiser—for you are as hand- 
some as any of them. Mr. Bingley 
might like you the best of the party. 

Mrs. BENNET: My dear, you flatter 
me. But when a woman has three 
grown daughters it’s time she gave 
over thinking of her own beauty. But 


you will call on Mr. Bingley — at 
once? 
BENNET: Oh, come now — that’s 


going rather far. 
Mrs. BENNET: Mr. Bennet, do you 
never think of your daughters’ fu- 


tures? Do you realize that with our 
estate entailed they will be practi- 
cally penniless when you die? To 
think of that odius cousin of yours, 
that Collins— 

BENNET: Oh, I’ve had a letter— 

Mrs. BENNET: Now, Mr. Bennet, 
don’t try to change the subject. We’re 
not talking about letters—we’re talk- 
ing of Collins—odious creature!— 
inheriting our home! You entailing 
your estate away from your own 
daughters. 

BENNET: Is it really impossible for 
you to grasp the fact that the Law of 
Entail was not of my devising, Mrs. 
Bennet? The Law dictates that all 
estates shall be inherited by male 
descendants only and we have no 
son, as possibly you remember. 

Mrs. BENNET: Mr. Bennet, how 
can you criticize me? You have no 
compassion on my nerves. 

BENNET: You are mistaken, my 
dear. I have a high regard for your 
nerves. I have heard you mention 
them with consideration for these 
last twenty years. ... That’s right 
my dear, have a nice little cry. 

HILL: Lady Lucas and Miss Lucas, 
madam. 

BENNET: Oh, good Lord! I think 
I'll go out and get some air—my 
horse needs exercising. 


(But before the day is over, Mr. Bennet 
has visited the eligible neighbor and cap- 
tured him and his proud friend, Mr. Darcy, 
for tea. At the same time, Mrs. Bennet learns 
that the odious Mr. Collins has hinted “that 
he wishes to look over the daughters with 
the object of choosing one for a wife—so 
that he can partly atone for the guilt of in- 
heriting the estate.” 

With the prospective matrimonial affairs 
of her daughters looking so favorable, Mrs. 
Bennet arranges a ball, the better to display 
their graces. Lydia and Jane seem to carry 
off immediate honors.) 


ELIZABETH (to Jane): Well, dar- 
ling? You’ve had a happy time? I’ve 
noticed you— 

JANE: Lizzie- 
frightens me! 

ELIZABETH: My darling, happiness 
belongs to you. You are so sweet and 





I'm too happy! It 





Marriage is still an important topic of conversation in polite society. But it is 
not so completely dominant as in the day of the author of Pride and Prejudice. Jane 
Austen, who wrote the novel from which the play was adapted, lived in the late 18th 
century in just such an English country household as she portrays here. With wit 
and sympathy she describes the Bennet family and the trials they bear until all three 
young daughters are happily married. Although this is a costume play, the char- 
acters are so well observed and the dialogue so cleverly written that even the most 
sophisticated of modern audiences finds it real and amusing. 
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good. Is it Charles Bingley? (Jane, 
her eyes shining with an expression 
of tremulous rapture, can only nod.) 
Has he made you an offer, dearest? 

JANE: Oh, no, Lizzie, you know he 
will ask my father first, but I know 
he will, oh, I know— 


ELIZABETH: One can’t always be 
sure—in these matters. What makes 
you so sure? 

JANE (suddenly clinging to Eliza- 
beth): He — kissed — me, Lizzie. 
(There is a half sob in her voice as 
she hides her face on Elizabeth’s 
shoulder. ) 

ELIZABETH: Well, then, darling, 
you’re as good as married. 


Act 2 


(Wedding hopes for Elizabeth, however, 
do not proceed to Mrs. Bennet’s liking, for 
that intellectually independent young lady 
has a way of blocking her mother’s matri- 
monial ambitions, and refusing to compre- 
hend that one of the daughters, in order to 
keep the estate in the family, should con- 
sider Collins a necessary adjunct.) 


COLLINS: (to Mrs. Bennet): Have 
1 your permission, and Mr. Bennet’s, 
of course, to pay my addresses to 
your fair daughter, Miss Elizabeth, 
ma’am? I should like an interview 
with her this morning, if possible 

Mrs. BENNET: Nothing would give 
me greater pleasure, sir. (Rises; 
drops her sewing, cottons, spools, 
etc., as she hastily rises to call Eliza- 
beth. The things roll everywhere. 
Collins goes down on all fours to res- 
cue them. He is sprawled under the 
sofa as he mumbles.) 

COLLINS: Then you will persuade 
her to grant me a private audience? 
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(Gets up and hands her the various 
spools. ) 

Mrs. BENNET: Yes, yes, my dear 
Mr. Collins, at once. Lizzie, my love! 
Where on earth did my girls go? They 
were here just now. 

COLLINS: Shyness, no doubt, my 
dear Mrs. Bennet. Miss Elizabeth is 
avoiding me out of maidenly mod- 
esty. 

ELIZABETH: Were you calling me, 
mama? Oh, Mr. Collins, have you 
finished your sermon? (As she notes 
his idiotic fatuous smirk and her 
mother’s agitation, she fears the 
worst and makes for the French win- 
dows to escape.) If you’ll excuse me, 
1 want to reply to this letter from Mr. 
Wickham. 

Mrs. BENNET: No, Lizzie, Mr. Col- 
lins has something to say to you. 

ELIZABETH: But Mr. Collins can 
have nothing to say to me that won’t 
wait, mama. 

CoLuins: It’s perfectly understand- 
able and indeed proper that a young 
girl should display this modesty, my 
dear Mrs. Bennet. Pray, don’t blame 
your charming daughter. (Mrs. Ben- 
net kisses Elizabeth and exits.) In- 
deed, Miss Elizabeth, it is an added 
incentive. You can hardly be in 
doubt as to what I am about to pro- 
pose, my dear and lovely Elizabeth! 
Your natural delicacy may lead you 
to dissemble, but I flatter myself my 
attentions have been too marked to 
be mistaken. I have singled you out 
as the companion of my future life. 
(Waits for her exclamation of won- 
dering gratitude, but she is silent.) 
And before my feelings run away 
with me, I owe it to you to tell you 
the reasons. That very noble lady, 
my patroness [Lady Catherine de 





Bourgh], has condescended to ad- 
vise me to marry, and even goes so 
far as to promise to visit, actually 
visit, the lady I bring to the parson- 
age as my wife—if I choose wisely. 
Another reason, my fair cousin, is 
that you have the honor of knowing 
her nephew, Mr. Darcy. The mere 
fact of your acquaintance with him 
would do much to recommend you to 
her favor. And charming and gen- 
teel as he is, his manners are as noth- 
ing to those of his noble aunt. You 
can learn so much from her. These, 
dear Elizabeth, are my motives. And 
now nothing remains but to assure 
vou of the violence of my affection. 
(He kneels.) I know that one thou- 
sand pounds invested at four per 
cent is all you will have as dowry. 
and even that you will not receive 
until your mother’s death, which la- 
mentable event may not occur for 
several, nay, many years. But you 
can rest assured that on that score 
no ungenerous word of reproach 





Above:—“Elizabeth is the one above 
all others that I prefer to avoid,” says 
Darcy, right, to his friend Bingley, as 
Elizabeth, second from left, overhears. 
Below, right:—Elizabeth, left, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Bennet receiving the stagger- 
ing news that daughter Lydia has gone 
off with the villainous Mr. Wickham. 








shall ever pass my lips after we are 
married. 

ELIZABETH: Aren’t you a little 
hasty, sir? You seem to forget that 
I have made no answer to this dez- 
zling offer! I appreciate the honor 
you have done me, but candor com- 
pels me to decline it. 

COLLINS: Indeed, I understand, 
dear Miss Elizabeth. Yes, it is quite 
a charming and delicate custom for 
young ladies to say “no” when they 
mean “yes.” (Archly, shaking a fin- 
yer at her.) I am, therefore, not at 
all discouraged and shall hope to 
lead you to the altar before very 
long. 

ELIZABETH: Upon my word, sir, 
you are difficult to discourage. I as- 
sure you I am not one of those idiotic 
young ladies you describe, if indeed 
they exist outside of novels. Difficult 
as it seems for you to believe, I will 
not marry you. 

CoLuiins: Come, Miss Elizabeth— 

ELIZABETH: You could not make 
me happy, and I certainly could not 
make you so— 

COLLINS: Such charming modesty! 

ELIZABETH: What is more, I have 
no ambition to try. And if your 
friend, the Lady Catherine de 
Bourgh, really knew me, she would 
utterly disapprove of me for the ex- 
alted position you offer. 

COLLINS: Oh, if | thought Lady 
Catherine would disapprove! Ah, but 
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no—impossible! You can be sure 
that when I have the honor of seeing 
her ladyship again— 

ELIZABETH: You had better ask her 
to choose for you; oniy select a young 
woman with a humbier and more 
contrite heart— 

CoLuins: Ah, no, dear Cousin, my 
mind is made up. And I am too well 
aware that it is by no means certain 
than ony other gentleman will ever 
make you an offer, so I naturally un- 
derstand that your rejection of my 
suit is according to the usual prac- 
tice of elegant females. 

ELIZABETH (almost bursting into 
laughter): I see! Well, if you can, try 
to stop thinking of me as an elegant 
female. Just picture me as a rational 
creature with a most inelegant habit 
of speaking the truth. 

COLLINS (seizing her hand and 
kissing it): Ah, you are quite ador- 
able. I am quite certain now that 
when my proposal is formally sanc- 
tioned by your excellent parents that 
you will plainly say yes. 

ELIZABETH: No, Mr. Collins, I will 
as plainly as possible say no. And 
you need not try to scamper in front 
of me again. This time I am going out 
by this door. (Evxits.) 
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CoLutns: She loves me! She loves 
me! 


Mrs. BENNET (enters): Well, my 
dear future son-in-law —am I to 
wish you joy? 

COLLINS: Thank you, indeed I trust 
I have every reason to be satisfied. 
Of course, I know that my cousin's 
refusal naturally springs from her 
bashful modesty, and— 

Mrs. BENNETT: Refusal? With her 
that does not mean acceptance— 
but— 

COLLINS: You think she means it? 

Mrs. BENNET: Never mind, my 
dear boy. I'll convince her. Head- 
strong, foolish girl! She never knows 
her own interests! 

CoLLINS: Headstrong? Foolish? 
But, dear me! Those qualities will not 
make her a very desirable wife! If 
she actually persists in rejecting— 
my suit—I pray you, madam, I pray 
you, don’t force her. I fear if she has 
those defects, she will hardly succeed 
in making me happy. 

Mrs. BENNETT: (laughs frighten- 
edly): Oh, no; oh, dear no. The dear 
child is merely willful in these mat- 
ters and so shy—you can’t imagine 
All her life she has run away from 
admiration. She’s a 
veritable gazelle, I as- 
sure you. Just wait a 
minute! I will call het 
papa. He always brings 
her to reason. (She 
exits.) 

COLLINS: Head- 
strong? Foolish? Ah— 
(as Hill enters). I have 
just remembered a call 
I promised to make on 
Sir William Lucas. Will 
you be good enough to 
saddle one of your mas- 
ter’s horses for me? 


















































(And so, Coliins marries 
Charlotte Lucas instead of 
Elizabeth, and it is not long 
before they are all invited 
guests at the estate of the 
Lady Catherine de Bourgh 
and her nephew, Darcy. In 
the meantime, the love af- 
fair of Jane and Charles 
Bingley has foundered, and 
Elizabeth believes that Mr. 
Darcy is responsible.) 




















ELIZABETH: I refuse 
to listen to you any fur- 
ther. Even if I cared 
for you, and I never 
could, nothing would 
induce me to marry the 
man who has ruined 
my sister’s life. The 
sweetest soul ever 
born! How could you do 
it? How could you have 























hurt her, having once known her? 
Can you deny that you came between 
Jane and Charles Bingley? 

Darcy: I did everything in my 
power to separate my friend from 
your sister. Towards him I have been 
wiser than toward myself. 

ELIZABETH: You talk to me of 
love— They love each other, she 
and Charles. Jane is of those who 
only love once. It will kill her, I know 
it will. You have trodden on a heart 

Darcy: You wish to think badly 
of me 

ELIZABETH: I have no choice 

Darcy: I have made the mistake 
of being honest with you 

ELIZABETH: Honesty is a very over- 
rated virtue. ... Let us end this dis- 
tasteful subject. You could not have 
made your offer in any way that 
would have tempted me to accept it. 
Mr. Darcy, you are the last man in 
the world whom I could ever be pre- 
vailed upon to marry! 

Darcy: (humilated): Forgive me 
for having taken up your time. I wish 
you every happiness 


Act 3 
(With Jane prostrated because of Bingley’s 
desertion, Mrs. Bennet’s match-making 


seems to be zoing badly. When word is re 
ceived that Lydia has run off with Mr 
Wickham “without wedding clothes,” things 
look serious indeed. 

It is then that the proud Darcy proves that 
he has other characteristics than those which 
at first alienated Elizabeth. 


Marp: Mr. Darcy and Mr. Bingley 

BINGLEY: Miss Elizabeth, may I be 
permitted to see Miss Jane? 

ELIZABETH: She is gravely ill, M1 
Bingley 

BINGLEY: I was shocked to hear it 
I was told of her illness only today 
Mr. Darcy learned of it at Rosings, 
and found me in London and brought 
me here. I know that you and you 
family have every reason to think ill 
of me, Miss Elizabeth, and I shouldn't 
blame your sister if she refused eve1 
to see me again. But there are some 
sentiments that are too strong to be 
denied or suppressed. Please do let 
me see her, Miss Elizabeth. I assure 
you I— 

ELIZABETH: I understand. She's out 
here. (Bingley exits.) Mr. Darcy, I 
find myself in the unexpected posi- 
tion of having to thank you— 

Darcy: You need not embarrass 
yourself. I only beg that you will ac- 
cept my word of honor that I had no 
idea that Miss Jane cared seriously 
for Charles. He knew no more of it 
than I. Miss Bingley assured us both 
that your sister had only a passing 
interest in him. 

ELIZABETH: Miss Bingley formed 
her own opinion too readily—as I did 
in my judgment of Mr. Wickham. Mr. 
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Darcy, you must tell me what you 
know of him! 
Darcy: You care for him? 


Read thisoneJinst 

















































ELIZABETH: No. But it’s very im- 
portant that I know the real truth : 
about him. OR three years this column has_ of Charles Dickers, but if you read No 
Darcy: Part cf the story he tells is pode to you one old book your first Dickens novel in your high ne! 
true. He was granted a small legacy a week and one new one. I have told school years, I hope it will be Pick- Do: 
in my father’s will. I saw that this you about some of the books I like, wick or Nickleby instead, just as I ” 
was more than fulfilled. I gave him so that you could try them and see hope you make the acquaintance of W 
three thousand pounds and the offer if you liked them too. The popularity Thackeray tnarough Vanity Fair. la 
of the clerical living at Pemberly. He of these talks has kept them going — ers in the ¢ 
haughtily refused the living but much longer than was at first intend- Beginning Kipling Americ 
graciously accepted the money. It ed, but now—especially as they are The ideal way of beginning Kip- pretty 
was squandered within a year, now accessible in book form as_ ling is of course to have grown up adulter 
thanks to Mr. Wickham’s ill luck in “Reading Menus for Young Peopie” with him, to have listened to the Just Robert: 
gambling and his fascination for wo- published by Scholastic—the editors So Stories before you could read, well a: 
men. He was driven to more desper- wisely have decided upon a new ap- _ fallen in love with the Jungle Books curious 
ate measures—he learned that my proach. So there begins today a se- when you were ten, and thus, your into fic 
sister was at Ramsgate— ries of talks whose purpose will be allegiance given to the author, to art ma) 
ELIZABETH: Mr. Wickham — and to introduce you to certain famous have followed him wherever he ject by 
your sister? authors of today and yesterday by might lead you after that. Where in- of the 
Darcy: He persuaded that child of suggesting, out of all that each has deed may he not lead you? Perhaps Passage 
fifteen that she was in love with him __ written, the one book most likely to tc the fishing fleet of Captains Cour- materi 
and made her promise to elope. make a good beginning and lead you rageous where a spoiled lad learns to that an 
Thank God I arrived in time to spoil to go further by yourself. be a man. Perhaps to the roof of the field m 
the plan. For with many of us the first book world, the sky-roads of Tibet, where any oth 
EL1ZABETH: Oh, if I had only lis- we read by any author has much to in Kim you seem to meet and be a It is al 
tened to you. I might have saved do with whether we read anything friend to all the world. Either of trust M 
Lydia. else he has written. How many of us, these makes a good beginning in high out of | 
Darcy: Lydia? for instance, have given up Conrad _ school years, but the book I believe Thos 
ELIZABETH: She was staying at altogether, halfway through hismas- has started more Kipling readers Arms | 
Brighton with the Forsters. She terpiece, Lord Jim, because this story than any other is his early collection Roberts 


eloped from there. That’s why my 
father has just gone up to London. 
He will never marry her! She has no 
money, no connections, nothing to 
tempt him! Lydia is done for. 

Darcy: Please, you must not de- 
spair. 

BINGLEY: (enters): And may I 
come again tomorrow to see her? 

ELIZABETH: You will see her again 


of short stories, Soldiers Three. It past cc 
created the deathless Three Mus- define | 
keteers of the British Army, Mul- Perhap 
vaney, Ortheris and Learoyd, and that M 
made their names household words past ac 
and their hard-bought wisdom pro- fact, th 
verbial. It gave us moments of up- Any hi 
roarious fun and deep feeling—and novelis' 
all this in stories so short they made have th 
us wish they were longer, and ask tion, bt 
tomorrow? easy reading. Many critics consider for more like them. ingly fe 
BinGLEY: I hope I shall see her on Great Expectations the masterpiece MAY LAMBERTON BECKER it. Mr. | 
every tomorrow that may ever be. any ral 
Darcy: I must bid you goodbye, - Speiiasiiainaieaa 
Miss Elizabeth, I am leaving Nether- ELIZABETH: I could not imagine 
field at once. hat such matters still concerned you, 
BINGLEY: But I thought you were sir. 
to stay on with us for- Darcy: That matter will always 
Darcy: I find it impossible to stay concern me. Miss Elizabeth. Can you 
on. ever forget my past arrogance? 
BINGLEY: But what has caused this ELIZABETH: Surely in such a case 
sudcen change? Has anything gone a good memory would be unpardon- 
wrong? ab‘e. 
Darcy: You know I have no taste Darcy: Elizabeth! 
for life in the country. ELIZABE1H: I am so ashamed! If ; smell t] 
BinGLey: (looks from Darcy to you had not been noble and just, you Dancy: My cruel, my kind, oh, my one ou 
Elizabeth, wondering what has hap- would have hated me. I was the stu- lovely Elizabeth! mance. 
pened): I'm sorry—Goodbye, Miss_ pid one, the foolishly proud one. — with No 
Elizabeth. Darcy: No, my dearest, only the a consid 
(Darcy departs hastily to bring prejudiced one. in the e 
Lydia and Wickham back as man ELIZABETH: When I think of the are bre 
and wife. It costs him ten thousand way you requited my incivility, my eating | 
pounds, but it changes Elizabeth’s cruelty——Oh, I cannot bear your mouth c 
opinion of him.) kinaness. persons 
ELIZABETH: (in response to Darcy’s Darcy: But if all these things you Edmunc 
knock): You? I did not expect— so exaggerate had been done by your pageant 
Darcy: Miss Elizabeth, you are too husband? that kee 
generous to trifle with me. I came to ELIZABETH: Enjoy your triumph! I 
ask you if you continue to feel to- am abased! I never wanted to see you 
wards me as you did at Rosings? again! 


does not march straight on but goes 
forward and back, and is told now 
by one person and now by another. 
If you had begun, let us say, with 
Conrad’s Nostromo, you would have 
been caught in the current of his 
genius and glad to let it carry you 
where it would. Then, having be- 
come accustomed to Conrad, you 
would have gone on to find Lord Jim 





to mak 
Darcy: Do you still mean that? human 
ELIZABETH: (A pause. She begins century 
to say “yes,” but bows her head, and nc 
shakes it): No! Hollyw 
Darcy: Dare I ask you again?— in pains 
Again? costume 
ELIZABETH: My father says you are tor of c 
the sort of gentleman one would not inside h 
care refuse anything he condescend- troduce 
ed to ask— = see 


This excerpt from Pride and Prejudice 
is reprinted here by special permission 
of the aathor and Samuel French, Inc. 
Professionals and amateurs are hereby 
warned that Pride and Prejudice is sub- 
ject to a royalty, and that no perform- 
ance, representation, production, recita- 
tion, public reading or radio broadcast- 
ing may be given except by special 
arrangement with Samuel French, 25 
West 45th Street, New York City, or 811 
West 7th Street, Los Angeles, Cal., or 
480 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
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Sampling the Book Critics 


NorTHWEST PassaceE. By Ken- 
neth Roberts. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.75 


HEN Kenneth Roberts really 
lays himself out to tell a story 
in the choice of his own field of early 
American history, the reader may be 
pretty sure that there will be no 
adulterants in the entertainment. Mr. 
Roberts can qualify as a historian as 
well as a novelist; those who are 
curious as to how history is turned 
into fiction by one qualified in the 
art may gain some light on the sub- 
ject by consulting the second volume 
of the limited edition of Northwest 
Passage, in which some of the source 
material is set forth. It is safe to say 
that any specialist in any historical 
field may pick flaws in the work of 
any other specialist in the same field 
It is also safe to say that we may 
trust Mr. Roberts not to mislead us 
out of carelessness or lack of pains. 
Those familiar with Rabble in 
Arms will know already that Mr 
Roberts has a gift for making the 
past come alive. It is not easy to 
define the workings of this quality 
Perhaps the simplest way is to say 
that M: Roberts believes that the 
past actually existed. was once, in 
fact, the present 
Any historian or 
novelist ought to 
have this realiza- 
tion, but surpris- 
ingly few do have 
it. Mr. Roberts, at 
any rate, is able 
to make us see 
human beings a 
century or so ago 
and not merely 
Hollywood actors 
in painstakingly inaccurate historical! 
costumes. He is not a supreme crea- 
tor of character. He does not get far 
inside his characters, but he does in- 
troduce us to their company, makes 
us see them, hear them and even 
smell them, and that is almost all 
one ought to ask of historical ro- 
mance. By the time one is through 
with Northwest Passage one has done 
a considerable amount of vivid living 
in the eighteenth century. But there 
are breathing- spells when one is 
eating lobsters in Stoodley’s at Ports- 
mouth or dining in London with such 
persons as Joshua Reynolds and 
Edmund Burke. But it is the eternal 
pageant of the eighteenth century 
that keeps one reading this story 


ROBERTS 


Excerpt from review by 
R. L. Duffus, New York 
Times Book Review 
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Scholastic here introduces a new depart- 
ment—opinions of leading critics on im- 
portant new books. Selected excerpts 
from reviews in leading magazines and 
newspapers will be reprinted from time 
to time so that high school students may 
keep abreast of the publishing world. 


fypical natives of the Balearic Islands. 
in the Mediterranean Sea, 100 miles from 
Valencia, Spain. The inhabitants of Ibiza 
are the subject of Elliot Paul’s new book 
The Life and Death of a Spanish Town. 


CONVERSATION AT MIDNIGHT. 
By Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
Harper and Brothers $2.00. 


ISS MILLAY seems to be trying 
to do two conflicting things in 
this book. One is to present the opin- 
ions, tastes, and prejudices of the 
male animal, after the fashions of 
1937. The other is to show the pre- 
dicament of the human animal in so- 
ciety and in the universe at an un- 
commonly perplexing phase of that 
animal’s history. If she had stuck to 
the first, she would have written a 
clever little comedy of manners; if 
she had succeeded with the second, 
she would have written a philosoph- 
ical poem of some magnitude. As it is, 
she could not quite make up her mind 
to do either the play or the poem, and 
compromised on a dialogue that has 
the full virtues of neither and faults 
ot its own. 

Part of Miss Millay’s confusion, in- 
deed, springs from a lack of order in 
her beliefs as well as from diflicul- 
ties with technique, for it is hard at 
times to tell when she is writing 
parody and when she is in earnest. 
Her recent poems reflect a concern 
with the common human lot, and 
sober meditation upon it. For a 


writer whose gifts are naturally lyri- 
cal, it is not easy to think things 
through and at the same time to re- 
tain the grace of touch. Miss Millay is 
one of the few poets of her generation 
who have continued to grow, but her 
intellectual and moral insights are 
far from having reached an equilib- 
rium, and even so her mastery of her 
craft has not kept pace with them 
There are lines here which attain 
momentary power beyond anything 
to be found in her early verse: 


Why come you hither in hordes, 
your faces wild and exalted? 
What are these altars doing here 
in the Forum, and the reek of 

the warm unsalted 
Sacrifice—the earth about the 
altars steaming and puddles? 


But she is unable to sustain this in- 
tensity of vision for long. Despite a 
sprinkling of such passages, the in- 
terest in the present work is more in 
opinions than in things seen or imag- 
ined, and rather more in personali- 
ties than in opinions. 
Excerpt from review by Philip 
Blair Rice in the Nation 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF A 
SPANISH Town. By Elliot 
Paul. Random House. $2.50 


HE day afte: 
Elliot Paul left 
the scene of his 
remarkable book, 
the Italian troops 
had landed there 
and set up an- 
other Fascist ad- 
ministration in 
Ibiza, in place of 
the glowing ang- 
el’s anarchic state 
in which the author had spent some 
five years. The anarchy of the little 
town of Santa Eulalia was an ideal- 
istic one not to be confused with the 
popular sensc of the word that im- 
plies lawlessness; it was the anarchy 
of men of such good will and such 
deeply rooted simplicity that they 
needed no law-and-order formula. 
There are pages of description of 
the contented farmer: life, sensitive 
descriptions of folk danves and 
folk courtships — and sudden, flash- 
ing, angry lights thrown upon the 
whole scene — “not one of them, 
whose faces I loved to see each day, 
has not been seared with white-hot 
irons, had friendships torn and re- 
placed by feuds in which they had 
no real concern, lost fathers, broth- 
ers, lovers and seen their island and 





MILLAY 


(Concluded on page 28) 












































S Sir James Barrie said himself 
in his famous St. Andrews 
Address on Courage there 

were two of him. One was the dour, 
shy, placid, practical little Scotch- 
man who spent a great deal of time 
avoiding the world; and the othe 
was someone called M’Connachie, his 
writing half, who, by his tremen- 
dously popular novels and plays 
brought the world clamoring to his 
door. Last June Sir James Matthew 
Barrie, Bart., died at the age of 77 at 
his London home in Adelphi Ter- 
race, but it was the first half only 
who died. The M’Connachie half still 
lives. 

Barrie was born at Kirriemuir in 
Scotland, in 1860, and after this 
whenever you see the town of 
Thrums mentioned in any of Barrie's 
books, know that it was of Kirrie- 
muir he was speaking. Today it is a 
literary shrine where thousands of 
people come each year to see the 
house where Barrie was born; the 
stone shed where he performed his 
first plays; and the other house on up 
the hill which was the setting of his 
famous Window in Thrums. Some- 
time back, there was talk of removing 
the playhouse to Kensington gardens 
in London as a part of the Barrie 
memorial there. The Scotch people, 
however, put a stop to that. They 
wanted it for themselves. 


Novel Destroyed in Case... 

As a lad Barrie attended Dumfries 
Academy, later went to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. During this time 
he had been trying his hand at writ- 
ing-—there’s the record of a hundred 
thousand word novel which he wrote 
and destroyed “just in case it should 
fall into the wrong hands, you know.” 
At Dumfries he also wrote a play 
called Bandelero the Bandit which 
was performed with himself in the 
cast. This was his first and last ap- 
pearance on the stage. It was wh'le 
he was working as a leader-writer 
(which means editorial writer) a 
year or so after his graduation from 
the university that his piece An Auld 
Licht Community appeared in a Lon- 
don paper and really launched him 
on his career. 

With a little encouragement from 
his editor he moved to London. It 
must have been hard sledding at first 
but long years later, when he was one 
of the richest writers in the world, 
he said that “the greatest glory 
that has ever come to me was to be 
swallowed up in London, not know- 
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Sir James Barrie 
Who Disliked the Label Whimsical 





ing asoul, with no means 
of subsistence, and the 
fun of working till the 
stars went out. To have 
known anyone would 
have spoilt it. I did not 
even quite know the lan- 
guage. I rang for my 
boots, and they thought 
I said a glass of water, so 
I drank the water and 
worked on. There was 
ro food in the cupboard, 
so I did not need to waste time in eat- 
ing. The pangs and agonies when no 
proof came. How courteously toler- 
ant was I of the postman without a 
proof for us; how M’Connachie, on 
the other hand, wanted to punch his 
head. The magic days when our arti- 
cie appeared in an evening paper. 
The promptitude with which I 
counted the lines to see how much 
we should get for it. Then M’Con- 
nachie’s superb air of dropping it 
into the gutter. Oh, to be a free lance 
of journalism again—that darling 
jade! Those were days. Too good to 
last.” 

They didn’t last very long. After 
he discovered what a mine of riches 
his native Scottish community was, 
he published A Window in Thrums, 
(tales and sketches) The Little Min- 
ister, (which doubtless you've all 
either read or seen in the movies); 
Sentimental Tommy and his sequel 
Tommy and Grize, (which were au- 
tobiographical). Then came The 
Little White Bird from which Peter 
Pan was later fashioned for the stage. 
After its success Barrie took to writ- 
ing almost entirely for the theater. 
Along came such plays as Quality 
Street, The Admirable Crichton, 
Alice-Sit-By-The Fire, The Twelve 
Pound Look, A Kiss For Cinderella, 
Dear Brutus, The Old Lady Shows 
Her Medals; and Shall We Join The 
Ladies? His last play The Boy David, 
written especially for Elizabeth 
Bergner, was produced in London 
last year. The critics, used to another 
kind of Barrie writing another kind 
of play, didn’t like it much. 








Tea and an Idea 

It is said that Barrie got the idea 
for this play from his friend Princess 
Margaret Rose, King George VI’s 
daughter, who often asked the author 
in to tea. “As soon as he returned to 
Adelphi Terrace,” goes the story, “he 
wrote the Princess thanking her for 
his tea and the idea, and adding that 
he proposed to pay her twopence as 


































Sir James Barrie 


a royalty. A day or two later he re- 
ceived a letter from Princess Eliza- 
beth (then aged 9). She was writing, 
she said, on behalf of her younger 
sister who unfortunately was unable 
to write herself. As her sister’s liter- 
ary agent she wanted to know 
whether the twopence was to be a 
payment outright for literary work or 
whether it would be paid for every 
performance of the play.” That’s the 
stuff Queens are made of! 

Barrie was not only one of the 
richest authors of his time, but one 
of the smallest. They say that walk- 
ing unkempt about the streets of 
London, he looked like a little brown 
gnome with all the cares of the world 
and without a friend. He lived very 
quietly, seeing only a few good 
friends, going out rarely. His address 
on Courage was the first speech he 
ever made in his life, and he said he 
hoped it would be his last, although 
later he was prevailed upon to ap- 
pear in public occasionally. Those 
who have heard him say that no 
humorist ever smiled less in public, 
and that few audiences have enjoyed 
themselves so much. Here was the 
same dry humor, the same rich 
philosophy and wisdom as had de- 
lighted them in his plays. No rapier 
wit, that wouldn’t have been Barrie. 
He never departed from his own 
pattern. 

On one of these occasions he met 
with the Critics Circle in London, 
where he felt among friends, and it 
was here that he begged to be 
spared from the labels elusive and 
whimsical, two words which he said 
he heartily disliked. We agree that 
both have been badly overworked in 
their time, that people often resort 
to them through laziness when they 
don't want to stop and analyze the 
real qualities of an author. But if we 
haven't called Barrie both elusive 
and whimsical in this piece it’s pure- 
ly because of his wish. They seem 
to fit. What else would you call 
him? ERNESTINE TAGGARD 
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boy in the hills of Alabama, his 

birthplace, walked along the 
edge of his father’s farm, and looked 
across Double Creek. There began 
the “hungry fields” of the county 
poor farm. He saw the paupers plow- 
ing, their furrows “crooked as an 
adder’s track.” Years later he wrote: 


S OMETIMES James Still, as a 


I can remember their plodding in 
the furrows, 

Their palsied hands, 
flesh of their faces, 

And their odd shapelessness, and 
their tired cries. 


the worn 


James Still had expected to take 
up his father’s profession as “horse- 
doctor,” but at seventeen, he got a 
job in a rock quarry at Cumberland 
Gap. Here he worked for two years 
te support himself while attending a 
near-by mountain college. Then, and 
later at Vanderbilt University in 
Tennessee, he “scribbled a little.”’ 

His scribbling graduated into earn- 


JAMES STILL 


est writing about two and a half 
years ago when he needed to express 
his horror and disgust at seeing a 
young man shot to death while he 
stood helpless. Fifteen months later 
about thirty of his poems had been 
accepted by such periodicals as The 
Saturday Review of Literature, The 
New Republic and The Virginia 
Quarterly Review. Now, in his twen- 
ty-ninth year, his first book of poems, 
Hounds on the Mountains, has been 
issued. 

The mountains in James Still’s 
poetry are those great Kentucky 
ridges that hold from our outer world 
hill-born folk who swap horses on 
Troublesome Creek, turn the furrows 
near Redbird Creek, and, at a fox- 
hunt, “Call up the dusty hounds with 
a rasher of sow-belly and a greasy 
corn pone.’”’ They speak a near- 
Elizabethan language now fast dis- 
appearing even there. 
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foetry Conner 


Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


On Troublesome Creek, James Still 
serves as librarian, for the Hindman 
Settlement, set up to give the moun- 
tain children “good book-larnin’.”’ 
Last year, at times, he walked about 
17 miles a day carrying their Travel- 
ing Library books from one District 
School to another. 

Although his poetry deals with 
the crows and poplars, meadows and 
people of Honey Gap, Dead Mare 
Branch, and Squabble Creek, the 
words are not in mountaineer dialect. 
Many of his lines might have been 
written by many other boys in love 
with poetry and out-of-doors: as 
when he says, “Down, down the rain; 
down in plunging streaks of watered 
grey,” and “The long clear whistle of 
the cardinal singing.” All of the 
poems are filled with experiences 
made possible in this region by beau- 
tiful landscapes, memories, deaths, 
age-old ways of the people, and the 
simple passing of one season into 
another. 


Spring on Troublesome Creek 


Not all of us were warm, not all of us. 

We are winter-lean, our faces are sharp 
with cold 

And there is a smell of wood smoke in 
our clothes; 

Not all of us were warm though we 
hugged the fire 

Through the long chilled nights. 


We have come out 

Into the sun again, we have untied our 
knot 

Of flesh: We are no thinner than a 
hound or mare, 

Or an unleaved poplar. We have come 
through 

To the grass to the cows calving in the 
lot. 


In warmer weather James Still’s 
eyes become “Eyes in the Grass.”’ To 
the grackle above, to the near- 
sighted ant (with “myopic-sight’’) 
and to his own feelings, he is so 
merged with earth that grass be- 
comes “living-swords,” then “grass- 
trees,” he a hill, his breath a wind. 


Eyes in the Grass 


A rusty grackle walks the apple- 
bough. 

He wanders through a green cloth of 
leaves 

With back arched 
pauses, 


impudently and 


Plump-bodied and balanced, searching 
beneath. 


There are eyes in the grass, 

Eyes lying still beneath stock and pod 
where doodles 
Drill their earthen 
march in a forest 

Of living swords. 


cones, and ants 


I think that neither the grackle’s black 
eyes 

Nor the ant’s myopic sight has found 
me here, 

Drowned in quivering stems, lost in 
wattled twigs 

Of gra.s-trees. Oh, I am lost to any 
wandering view. 

I am a hill uncharted, my breathing 
is the wind. 

I am horizon, I am earth’s far end. 


In “White Highways” the poet tes- 
tifies to his need for the peaceful 
hills, with their hoof-made roads 
that go “the long way around.” 


White Highways 


I have gone out to the roads that go 
up and down 

In smooth white lines, stoneless and 
hard; 

I have seen distances shortened be- 
tween two points, 

The hills pushed back and bridges 
thrust across 

The shallow river’s span. 

To the broad highways, and back again 
I have come 

To the creek-bed roads and. narrow 
winding trails 

Worn into ruts by hoofs and steady 
feet; 

I have come back to the long way 
around, 

The far between, the slow arrival. 

Here is my pleasure most where I have 
lived 

And called my home. 


Oh, do not wander far 

From the rooftree and the hill-gath- 
ered earth; 

Go not upon these wayfares measured 
with a line 

Drawn hard and white from birth to 
death. 

O quiet and slow in peace, and curved 
with space 

Brought back again to this warm hom- 
ing place. 


The poems above are reprinted from 
Hounds on the Mountain by James Still, 
copyright 1937, a» aeons by the Vik- 
ing Press, Inc., N. Y. 
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The Round Table is open to all under- 
graduate high school students interested 
in creative writing. All manuscripts 
should bear the name of the writer, 
age, school, city, state and teacher’s 
name, and should be addressed to 
Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 E. 
43rd St.. New York City. All manu- 
scripts submitted for this column are 
eligibie for Scholastic Awards. 


(The following poems received 
fourth prizes and honorable mention 
in last year’s Scholastic Awards. 
Space did not permit us to publish 
them at the time, but we take this 
chance to print them as good exam- 
ples of high school creative work.) 


Artistic Temperament 


Why do lovers hide their grief 

Beneath a hard, exterior smile, 

And then confess in confidence 

They nurse a broken heart the 
while? 


Why do lovers smile through tears, 
And 300n become obnoxious 
pores? 
I find an infinite delight 
In breaking plates and slamming 
doors! 
—Peggy Hudgings, 16 
Orlando (Fla.) Senior H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Barbara Draper 


Millennium 


The battle smoke has drifted, 
the cannon sag with rust, 

and shattered bones are sifted 
to dust. 


The trees, in a rising wall, 
encircle the vagrant herds; 
their soft leaves muffle the call 
of birds. 


And the bee returns to the hive 
where the old chores employ it. 
There is peace ... not a soul alive 
to enjoy it. 
—Halsey Davis, 19 
George Washington H. S. 
New York City 
Teacher, Miss Mary J. J. Wrinn 


Upon Leaving My Sixteenth Year 


In the Spring we cleaned the house, 

Just as other Springs, 

The lilacs blossomed sweetly 

As they’ye blossomed now for years. 

Father did not mend the step, the 
second one 

That creaks. 
sound. 


.. familiar, ancient 
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Round Jable 


The hoofs of day beat through 
The Summer’s dusty paths. 
And night drew silver patterns 


On ripe October’s grass. 
I broke an old green bow! that held 
Each Spring’s first lilac spray. 
Its scar but gives it added charm. 
I fell in love, 
But first loves do not wound to death. 
My year has gone. 
—Adela Beckham, 17 
Stivers H. S. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Teacher, Miss Helen Joan Hultman 


Reserved 


This is a day 
Reserved for you. 
Do you wonder how I knew? 
I know you like your mornings gray 
With a hint of snow, 
Just a bit of northern blow and 
A raggedness about the day 
To make the clouds look blown away, 
And while I shan’t presume to say 
What time will do, 
Still, since this day belonged to you, 
I rather hope the night will be 
Tagged and sent, 
Reserved for me. 
—Adela Beckham 





Sampling the Book Critics 
(Concluded from page 25) 


their country murdered before their 
eyes. . . . They are too old and too 
wise to believe that butchery is the 
order of the day and that the words 
of the master butchers justify it, too 
young to forget what they had hoped 
for and what they are forced to see. 
The burden of a ruined land falls 
upon them.” 

The account of the actual outbreak 
of hostilities, the fanatic division into 
Fascist and loyal ranks, the presence 
of warships and airplanes and mili- 
tary orders is done, appropriately, in 
a more heroic and less sentimental 
manner. And in this last section of 
the book the story takes on some of 
the confusion of the series of events. 
Chiefly Elliot Paul’s book will be 
cherished for its peaceful idyll. He 
has written out of a burning sense of 
injustice. But he remains a poet. 

Excerpt from review by 
William Soskin in N. Y. 
Herald Tribune Books 


You Don’t Say! 
By Alfred H. Holt 


abdomen. Physicians with the bed- 
side manner par excellence have a 
charming way of emphasizing the ab 
and soft-pedaling the rest. There is 
something too forthright and boom- 
ing about “ab-do’men,” though it 
has long been standard. Five of the 
leading dictionaries now allow the 
first syllable accent, and one ap- 
proves it. 

abject. The trend here seems to be, 
sensibly enough, to accent the ject 
right through the series, including 
abjectly, abjectness, and abjection. 
The last is nicely analogous with ob- 
jection. 

abusive. Hiss, don’t buzz. The same 
with adhesive and effusive. 

accent. Though Webster now al- 
lows first syllable stress for both 
noun and verb, this is one of many 
that usually shift their accent from 
first syllable to second in changing 
from noun to verb. Other trouble- 
some ones are: Annex (think of per- 
plex) combat, compress, contrast, 
decrease, detail, insult, perfume, 
permit, protest, survey, suspect, tor- 
ment. 

acclimated. Think of climate, and 
accent the cli; what seems to many 
Americans the more natural accent- 
uation (on the first and third) is not 
yet the approved. 

address. All important authorities 
agree that you should accent the sec- 
ond syllable of the following: as- 
sent, excess, robust. 

adept. By analogy, perhaps, with 
addict, the noun adept is rapidly tak- 
ing unto itself a first syllable accent. 

Webster now allows but does not 
recommend the first syllable accent 
in the following: nouns: address, de- 
fect, discourse, finance, pretense, 
research, resource, romance. Char- 
acteristically enough, a recent pop- 
ular song shows commendable im- 
partiality by accenting romance first 
on the first syllable and later on the 
second. 

admirable. As in prefer and prefer- 
able, the accent shifts back to the first 
syllable when the -able is added. The? 
of admirable changes, of course, from 
long to short on losing its accent. 

adult. Recessive accent has been 
hard at work here. Two authorities, 
one American and one English, now 
permit us to accent the ad. 

adverse. Anthony’s advent has 
given widespread currency to the 
first syllable accent, in spite of Web- 
ster’s vote for the same accent as in 
adversity. The emphasized verse is 
more likely to be found in poetry. 
‘ Reprinted from You Don’t Say, by Alfred 
H. Holt, copyright, 1937, by permission of 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 
publisher. 
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THE FAR-EASTERN PUZZLE — CHINA 











> URING the summer larger and 
larger headlines reported the clash 
of national interests and forces in the 
Far East. To understand the meaning of 
what has been happening one must go 
back into the past and analyze the tan- 
gled elements that produced the present 
erisie. It all started back in 1839 when 
Great Britain made war on the Manchu 
Empire, took possession of Hongkong 
and opened five other ports to Western 
trade. Look at the map on the right and 
see what has happened to China during 
the past hundred years. Japan entered 
the picture in 1894 and here is a briet 
account of her march into China.! 


STEPS IN JAPAN’S AGGRESSION 


1894 Japan disputed Chinese sover- 
eignty over Korea. The result was 
the Chino-Japanese War in which 
China lost Korea and Formosa. 

1915 Japan presented her famous 
Twenty-one Demands. Some oi these 
were later withdrawn because of 
protests by China and the United 
States, but Japanese influence in- 
creased. 

1931 Japanese troops marched into 
Manchuria and took over the entire 
province. The following year the 
kingdom of Manchoukuo was set up. 
independent of China, but depend- 
ent on Japan. 

1933. The province of Jehol was add- 
ed to Manchoukuo. The same year 
Japanese troops marched into Hopei 
province and threatened to occupy 
Peiping. China was forced to sign 
the Tangku truce agreeing to with- 
draw troops from a demilitarized 
area south of the Great Wall. 

1935 Japanese troops moved west 
into Chahar province. Japan spon- 
sored an autonomy movement to set 
up an independent government for 
the five northern provinces. This 
failed but the result was a separate 
government for East Hopei and the 
semi-autonomous (partly self-gov- 
erning) Hopei-Chahar Council. 

1937 A clash between Japanese and 
Chinese troops near Peiping precip- 
itated Japan’s insistence upon vir- 
tual control over the Hopei-Chahar 
Council—a new move to gain con- 
trol of the northern provinces. Chi- 
nese public opinion was inflamed. 
General Chiang Kai-shek an- 
nounced, “If we allow one inch more 
of our territory to be lost, we will be 
guilty of an unpardonable offense 
against our race.” 


'For an up to the minute news account of 
the conflict in China see page 14. 
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ittempts to Establish Rules for Peace 


OPEN DOOR 

The United States ac- 
quired the Philippines fol- 
lowing the Spanish Amer- 
ican War. We have been 
interested in trade and 
have championed the pol- 
icy of the Open Door, in- 
sisting there should be 
equal opportunity in China 
for the trade of all na- 
tions. This implied that the 
territory and government 
»f China must be kept free 
from foreign domination. 


NINE POWER PACT 

Because of Japan's ag- 
gressive position in China 
and Siberia and the re- 
sulting naval race in the 
Pacific, a conference was 
called at Washington in 
1921. Nine nations, includ- 
ing Japan, signed the 
Nine-Power Treaty pledg- 
ing themselves to respect 
China’s sovereignty and 
independence and to up- 
hold and maintain the 
principle of the Open Door 


in the Far East 
LYTTON REPORT 


Following Japan's march 
into Manchuria the League 
of Nations appointed the 
Lytton Commission to in- 
vestigate this aggression. 
The Commission recom- 
mended that Chinese sov- 
ereignty be restored but 
Japanese interests pro- 
tected. The League adopt- 
ed the Stimson policy of 
non-recognition of the Ja- 
panese puppet state and 
so Japan quit the League. 





ae SEIZED BY 
FOREIGN POWERS 


'. HONG KONG BY ENGLAND 
2. INDO-CHINA BY FRANCE 

3. BURMA BY ENGLAND 

4. KOREA 8Y JAPAN 

5. MANCHOUKUO 8Y JAPAN 
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CHINA =~ THE BONE OF CONTENTION 


The ancient Manchu Empire included not only 
Chine proper but verious outlying states es well, 
2 total of nearly 450,000,000 square miles. More 
than half of this is now controlled by Western 

















What China Offers 


LAND 

Since the end of the Russo-Japanese 
War, Japan has looked to Manchuria 
as the most promising field for agri- 
cultural settlement and economic de- 
velopment. The total land area of 
Manchuria is about 229,000,000 acres, 
of which about one-fifth is still avail- 
able for cultivation, or an area about 
the size of North Dakota. 

But most of this land‘is in the north- 
ern part where more than half the 
days of the year have frost and in the 
long winters the thermometer often 
goes below zero. So the climate is not 
suited to Japanese farmers who are 
used to a semi-tropical climate. Thus 
far Japan has not been successful in 
getting large numbers of her people 
to colonize this new but to them for- 
midable land. Perhaps this is why 
Japan is now seeking m_-e territory 
further south. 


RESOURCES 

China has important resources, man) 
of which are undeveloped—iron ore 
tin, gold, silver. lead, coal, cotton, tea, 
rice, wheat, sugar, raw silk. She has 
an annual coal production of nearly 
30,000,000 tons. Iron ore reserves are 
estimated at 977,000,000 tons. China’s 
farms produce more than 2,000,006 
bales of cotton per year 

Other powers besides Japan have 
also been interested in these resources 
Today foreigners own and control 

one-fourth of China’s railwe.7s 

three-fourths of her iron ore 

one-half of her coal production 

one-half of her cotton mills 
and a large percentage o! the capita! 
invested in flour mills, tobacco facto- 
ries. motor factories, and banks. Con- 
siderable conflict might arise if Japan 
should attempt to gain control of these 
rich resources. 


MARKETS 

And the 400,000,000 people of China 
offer a vast market for manufactured 
goods which would keep Japanese fac- 
tories busy and employ all the work- 
ers that are available. But chance of 
taking advantage of this market is 
hampered not only by competition 
with Western nations but also by the 
boycott resulting from Chinese re- 
sentment against Japanese aggression 
This boycott partly explains the de- 
crease of Japan’s exports to “hina 
from 20% of her total in 1931 to 12% 
in 1934. 





Facts Behind Headlines 


Schulastic here introduces the first of 
a new series of background articles on 
major national and foreign issues to be 
published 16 times during the current 
school year. By special arrangement with 
the Foreign Policy Association and the 
Public Affairs Committee, the factual 
data gathered and verified by the re- 
search staffs of these organizations is 
brought to Scholastic readers in the 
graphic pictorial treatment and clear 
and simple text of O. P. and R. A. Goslin. 
Next week’s subject: The Constitution. 
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JAPAN NEEDS LAND AND RESOURCES 


Japan is the most densely populated country in the world. Only 16% of her 
land is available for cultivation. When this amount of arable land is divided 
among her 69,000,000 people, it means that 2,970 persons must live off of 
one square mile of crop land. This picture shows the amount of farm land per 
person in Japan compared with the amount in China and the United States. 
In China, it is about 1,400 persons to a square mile of crop land and in the 
United States about 100. And the population pressure in Japan grows more seri- 
ous each year, increasing in Japan proper at a rate of about 900.000 per year. 


|. 


JAPAN CHINA UNITED STATES 


Even with this shortage of land Japan might still feed all of her people tice, 
potatoes and fish, but the real problem with her increasing population is to 
find jobs for new workers and to obtain more than a subsistence standard of 
living. They cannot be used on the land so Japan has tried to develop industries. 
For some years to come, however, industry must absorb about 250,000 more 
persons per year. This picture show how the number of factories has increased. 


THE NUMBER OF FACTORIES IN JAPAN 


ir co fr EACH FIGURE—4000 FACTORIES 
DD 





But Japan cannot continue to expand her industries without the raw materials 
on which industry is dependent. And Japan’s share of the raw materials of the 
world is woefully small. Raw silk, as the picture shows, is one of the few excep- 
tions. It is one of Japan’s most important industries and one of her chief exports. 


PERCENTAGE OF WORLD PRODUCTION IN 1934 
JAPAN UNITED STATES 
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Japan’s Program of Expansion 


VER since 1931 when Japanese 

troops marched into Manchuria, 
fapan has made it plain by words 
and actions that her goal is a con- 
trolling influence over the political 
and economic affairs of China, and 
that she does not intend to be ham- 
pered by rules or treaty agreements. 
Neither diplomatic protests nor the 
condemnation of the League of Na- 
tions have served to put a stop to her 
expanding program. 

In April 1934 Tokyo announced 
officially through her Foreign Office 
spokesman Eiji Amau that Japan 
had assumed responsibility for 
“maintaining order” in the Far East. 
laid claim to exclusive control over 
China, and declared her intention of 
eliminating the influence of Western 
powers. 

The government which is guiding 
Japan in her program of expansion 
is made up of two important ele- 
ments—the civilian officials and the 
army leaders. 

Like the Fascists of Italy and Ger- 
many, the Japanese militarists pro- 
fess sympathy for the cause of the 
poverty-stricken peasants and work- 
ers. Yet it is estimated that 84% of 


N 1911 a _ national movement 
known as the National People’s 

Party or the Kuomintang overthrew 
the old Manchu Empire and estab- 
lished the Republic of China. The 
first leader of the movement was the 
great Sun Yat-sen whose three prin- 
ciples were nationalism, democracy. 
ind socialism. Under his leadership 
the Kuomintang became in 1923 and 
1924 a mass movement. 
sweeping over the whole of 
China, resulting in the or- 
ganization of peasant and 
workers’ unions, and unit- 
ing all classes against the 
exploitation of imperialist 
forces and the local war- 
lords. 

In 1925 Sun Yat-sen died, and the 
character of the movement gradual- 
ly changed. A new leader took com- 
mand, General Chiang Kai-shek. 
Born of a poor family of Ningpo 
farmers, this little man has made 
himself dictator, and is known as the 
“Ningpo Napoleon.” For the past 
ten years Chiang has had one all- 
consuming purpose—to unify China. 
To acomplish this he has fought his 
own countrymen—warlords, student 
nationalists, Chinese communists— 
at times when many believed that his 
forces should have been used to stop 
the advancing armies of Japan. but 
he has answered that China was not 
yet ready. 
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the families of Japan have an in- 
come of less than $400 a year and 
most of the industrial wealth of the 
country is controlled by eight fam- 
ilies. 

Like the Fascists, too, the Japanese 
militarists are violently opposed to 
the more liberal and demo- 
cratic elements in the coun- 

They believe in the 
fascist methods of strong 
government control, mili- 
liscipline, intense pa- 
triotism, and national ex- 
ansion by means of force. 

In recent years there has been bit- 
ter conflict between the civil and 
military elements. Their purpose is 
the same, national expansion. But 
they differ sharply as to method and 
timing. Most university-trained civil 
officials would go forward cautious- 
ly. making use of incidents to press 
diplomatic demands for more and 
more economic and political power. 
The militarists have been eager to 
throw discretion to the winds, seize 
China, and expel Western influences 

In the present cabinet the mili- 
tarists are represented by War Min- 


ister General Sugiyama and Navy 








Minister Vice Admiral Yonai. Many 
liberal statesmen have been driven 
from official positions in the govern- 
ment. 


During the past few years Japan 
has used various methods to increase 
her contro! in north China. For one 
thing, in October 1935 on the ground 
of the need for a more stable govern- 
nent, she inaugurated and promoted 
he so-called “autonomy 
to establish a 
pecial political regime for 
the five northern provinces 
of China which would then, 
of course, be controlled by 
Japan. A number of fac- 
tors worked together to de- 
feat the plan, but an independent 
government was set up in East 
Hopei and a semi-autonomous po- 
litical council assumed control ovei 
the remainder of Hopei 
province of Chahar 
Another technique used by Japan 
hold on China’s eco 
nomic life has been mass smuggling 
Over the north China 
have poured quantities of Japanese 
cotton cloth 
salt, opium, kerosene and gasoline 
which were allowed to enter at a 
tariif one-fourth the usual rate or at 
times duty-free 
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Modern Movements in China 


Chiang’s methods have been much 
the same as those of a Fascist dicta- 
tor, with the army in control, the de- 
nial of civil liberties, the conscrip- 
tion of labor, and the use of a secret 
terrorist organization called the 
Blue Shirts to stifle opposition, and 
suppress political opposi- 
tion. To distract attention 
from the miserable eco- 
nomic conditions, he or- 
ganized and promoted the 
New Life Movement, blam- 
ing conditions on the loss 
of ancient ideals and en- 
couraging the revival of the Confu- 
cian virtues—propriety, justice, in- 
tegrity, and conscientiousness. 

One of the most important ele- 
ments of opposition to Chiang’s pol- 
icies was the Chinese Student Move- 
ment, which has openly attacked 
what it considers the surrendering 
of the nation’s interests to Japan. 
The government has tried in vain to 
suppress the movement. But perse- 
cution only increased its strength 
and by the end of 1934 it reached 
nation-wide proportions. 

The student nationalists and the 
Chinese communists grew louder and 
louder in pressing two important de- 
mands upon General Chiang: (1) 
the abandonment of the military 





campaigns against the communists 
so that a common front of all China 
could be formed to oppose Japanese 
aggression for the sake of national 
preservation; and (2) the introduc- 
tion of a more democratic form of 
government and economic reforms 

The most startling event of the 
year in the Far East was the kidnap- 
ing of Chiang Kai-shek by a subor- 
dinate chief named Chang Hsueh- 
liang. Chiang was held captive in 
Sian, a stronghold surrounded by 
Chinese Communists, and was final- 
ly freed with the aid of a general 
friendly to the Communists. Follow- 
ing his release Chiang proceeded to 
abandon his hostility to the Commu- 
nists and began negotiations to in- 
clude them in the Nanking govern- 
ment. In exchange for the General’s 
promise to adopt an anti-Japanese 
policy and to democratize somewhat 
his regime, the Communists agreed 
to modify their social program and 
place their armies under the general 
direction of Nanking. The comple- 
tion of these negotiations would 
mean the final step toward the unifi- 
cation of China. China’s military 
equipment is inferior to Japan’s, but 
China’s strategy will probably be to 
use guerrilla tactics in the early 
stages of the struggle. 





Three Other Powers Concerned in the Far East 


Russia 


As nearest neighbor Russia has 
been an important element in the Far 
Eastern situation. In the background 
are the Russo-Japanese war, the dis- 
pute over the Liaotung Peninsula, 
which Japan wanted after the World 
War and where Japan now owns a 
railroad, and, finally, the fact that 
Russia was believed to be behind 
Soviet China’s resistence to General 
Chiang Kai-shek’s military dictator- 
ship in 1927 and after. 

Until 1934 Russia owned and oper- 
ated the Chinese Eastern Railway in 
Manchuria. Increasing difficulty 
arose following Japan’s seizure of 
Manchuria, however, in the business 
of managing and policing the rail- 
road so as to assure protection of life 
and property, and Russian officials 
failed to get any assistance from Jap- 
anese or Manchurian authorities. 
During the first half of 1934 there 
were an alarming number of train 
wrecks, armed raids, kidnappings 
and murders, robberies, and damages 
to bridges and trains. 

The Japanese Foreign Minister 
took advantage of these difficulties 
to push negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the railway, Russia set a 
price of 625,000,000 yen but finally 
agreed to sell for 140,000,000 yen. 

During the past two years a series 
ot border clashes have occurred be- 
tween Russians and Japanese along 
the borders of Manchoukuo. These 
incidents finally brought from Stalin 
the declaration: “The Soviet Union 
does not want an inch of anyone’s 
territory and will not yield an inch 
of its own!" The world was consider- 
ably alarmed therefore last July 
when shots were fired on the Amur 
River which separates Russian Si- 
beria from Manchoukuo. In the end, 
however, neither side seemed anxi- 
ous to fight, troops were withdrawn, 
and the question of boundary may be 
settled by negotiation. 

Did this peaceful settlement mean 
that Russia is too much concerned 
with internal troubles or European 
affairs to risk war in the East? Or was 
Japan testing Russian temper to find 
out whether there would be any op- 
position from that quarter if she took 
another step in her expansion pro- 
2ram in China? 


SOURCES 


The facts printed on this and the preceeding 
three p.ge- were prep.red from the following 
sources: Clash in the Pacijic, by T. A. Bisson and 
Avlli, Alexander Go-lin, one of the Headline Books 
publi.aed by the Foreign Policy Association; Ja- 
pans Trade Expansion, by T. A. Bisson, Foreign 
Policy Reports. Volume X, Number 16, October 
10, 19%4; and American Policy in the Far East, 
by T. A. Bisson, Foreign Policy Reports, Volume 
ALL Number 22. February 1, 1937. 
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United States 


As a rule, we have taken a more 
active interest in the affairs of the 
Far East than in the affairs of Eu- 
rope. We have helped to originate 
policies and to enforce them. To pro- 
tect our treaty rights we have ma- 
rines and soldiers stationed in Peip- 
ing, Tientsin and Shanghai, six gun- 
boats patrolling the Yangtse River, 
and one cruiser anchored at Tsingtao. 
There are 8,000 Americans living in 
China. In recent years we have de- 
veloped an important link with the 
Orient by means of aviation. What is 
more, for another ten years we still 
have the Philippines, a possession 
close enough to Japan and China to 
be affected if war broke out. 

We have gotten into the habit of 
thinking that we have important 
economic interests in the Far East 
which must be protected. Actually, 
however, total American invest- 
ments, including those in the Philip- 
pines amount to a little over $500,- 
000,000 compared with over $4,000,- 
000,000 in Europe and Africa, or with 
nearly $6,000,000,000 in Central and 
South America. Our trade in the Pa- 
cific is far less important than our 
trade with Europe. China buys less 
than 2% of our total exports and Ja- 
pan less than 9% 

Many Americans in recent years 
have come to resent the importing of 
Japanese goods into this country and 
tc regard them as constituting unfair 
competition. But the picture below 
shows that only a very small per- 
centage of Japanese imports compete 
with American-made goods. It is also 
important to remember that it is 
through trade that Japan secures the 
purchasing power to buy almost 9 
per cent of our total exports, which 
comes to about a third of all Japan’s 
imports. 

With regard to Japan’s program of 


OUR 


IMPORTS FROM JAPAN 


Great Britain 


From the beginning England has 
been interested in trade with China. 
She paid at !east part of the cost of 
conquering India out of profits from 
the opium trade. Besides her interest 
in China as a market for her manu- 
factured goods, particularly textiles, 
British loans and investments in 
China are also very large. The rapid 
expansion of Japan’s commerce has 
seriously affected England’s export 
industries. In addition Japan’s smug- 
gling activities (see preceding page) 
have had serious effects upon British 
trade, as well as on British loans in 
China, since a good part of the Chi- 
nese customs revenues are used to 
pay interest on these loans. 

Great Britain joined with the 
United States in opposing Japan’s 
demands at the recent naval confer- 
ence, and there are other signs that 
British opposition to Japanese aims 
is increas':g. On the other hand, her 
protest with regard to the Amau 
statement was mild, and she has 
shown no inclination to interfere ac- 
tively with Japan’s program. She is 
far more concerned with troubles in 
Europe, her financial interests are 
located chiefly in Central and South 
China, so she may allow Japan to 
proceed unchallenged in the north 
save for a diplomatic protest. 





expansion, the United States has 
protested vigorously against her ag- 
gression in China, and has continued 
to refuse to recognize the new state 
of Manchoukuo. Some Americans 
foresee a policy of increasing aloof- 
ness from the Far East with the en- 
forcement of neutrality if war should 
be declared. Others believe that 
strong collective action by the United 
States, Great Britain and Russia 
might successfully stop Japanese ag- 
gression. 
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ZOLA 


Man of Courage 


e From time to time in history a man has 
come forward to redress wrongs and edu- 
cate a whole people to some higher stand- 
ard of thought and action. Socrates was 
one such. After he drank the hemlock, 
never again did the Greeks restrain any 
one from proclaiming the truth as he 
might see it. A new standard of freedom 
had been set the world. Voltaire was 
another such educator. From him France 
and Europe learned, in part at least, to 
judge institutions by their effect on the 
spirit of man; they must free, not en- 
slave. Again a new standard. Emile Zola 
was still another to educate a nation and 
the worid. His struggle on behalf of one 
unjustly condemned was the courageous 
effort of a great man who raised the soul 
of a people to hate its own wrongdoing 
and take steps to repair it. The career of 
Emile Zola is litt!e known to most Amer- 
icans. But it was his lot to achieve a place 
in history that led Mark Twain to say, “It 
takes five centuries to produce a Joan 
of Are or a Zola.” Zo!la’s weapons were 


ideas, and they were unpopular ones. But 
he believed in their rightness, and he 
fought for them regardless of the con- 
sequences to himself. He championed 
democracy, freedom of speech. and tol- 
erance, which today stand in sore need 
of support.— William H. Kilpatrick, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

e It is the great character of Zola that 
is re-born to us now in the Warner 
Brothers’ motion picture portrayal The 
Life of Emile Zola,* admirably played 
by Paul Muni. The editors of Scholastic 
previewed this film several times, and 
along with teachers and other educators 
who were gathered this summer in New 
York City, hailed the film as one of the 
truly notable achievements of cinema 
art. Signalizing the rare occasion. Schol- 
astic on these pages presents material on 
the life of Zola, emphasizing the qualities 
that made him a man of strong charac- 
ter; and a review of the celebrated Drey- 
fus Case, which Zola championed at the 
risk of losing every material thing he had. 





HERE are many ways of 

serving France,’’ Emile 

Zola once challenged an 
unremembered French General. “A 
man may do so with a sword or with 
a pen. I bequeath the name of Emile 
Zola to posterity which will choose 
between us.” Posterity has chosen 
Zola, of course, and left the General 
out in the cold. But what Zola is re- 
membered for today is not the long 
list of crusading books which he left 
behind him, but for the fearlessness 
with which those books were written 
—the same fearlessness and courage 
that caused him, in later years, tofight 
for justice and truth in the Dreyfus 
affair. At the time of Dreyfus’ arrest 
Zola was 58 years old; he had honor, 
fame, riches, family, 
and enough years to make a good ex- 


ease, success 


cuse to let younger men take up the 
fight. But he risked all these things 
and found himself suddenly changed 
from a middle-aged man of letters to 
a man of destiny. 

Zola is an Italian name, derived 
from the word meaning earthy, or of 
the soil. His father was an Italian- 
Greek engineer given to large im- 
practical ideas; his mother was a girl 
from the French country. The boy 
Emile was born in Paris on April 2, 





*The Life of Emile Zola has been placed 
on the approved list of practically all film- 
reviewing groups, includ’ ng the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, The National Legion of 
Decency, and the International Federation 
of Catholic Alumnae 
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Here is Zola brought to life on the mo- 
tion picture screen by Paul Muni, who 
succeeds in capturing both the appear- 
ance and personality of the French hero. 


1840; but grew up in the town of Aix 
where his parents took him at the age 
of two. Here the father died, leaving 
practically no provision for his w fe 
and son who faced long years of near- 
starvation and real poverty. Emile 
had two inseparable friends during 
all those growing days, a lad named 
Baille, and another, Paul Cezanne, 
who became a great artist. The three 
boys went to school together, went 
walking together, read and recited 
the poetry of Victor Hugo and Musset 


The great Emile Zola as the camera 
caught him in 1900, a few vears before 
his death. Compare this photo of Zola 
with the one of Paul Muni in the part. 
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about a painter which was obviously 
based on Cezanne’s life and \ ch 
caused an unfortunate estrangement 
for the rest of their day: 

Zola’s first connection with a pub- 
lishing house was as a book-wrapper, 
but after his first volume (poetry) 
came out he left the job and gave all 
his time to writing what turned into 
a long list of powerful novels pictur- 
ing French life and society in its 
varying and sometimes shocking as- 
pects. It was hard going at first— 
peop'e didn’t want to read the truth 
about them , nor did publishers 
want to 3ut to Zola each 
book was a lLierary battlefield on 
which he fought for some cause in the 
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face of public apathy or public hos- 
tility. Such for instance was his book 
Le Debacle (The Downfall) against 
the folly of the Franco-German Wai 
of 1870; and such was Germinal, 
novelized tirade against the working 
conditions in France’s mines. Here 
for the first time the reading publi 
met with a man who tried to give ar 
accurate picture of what he saw. He 
was probably the best descriptive 
writer the world had seen up to that 
time. Someone said that “he wished 
not only to know how the apple got 
into the dumpling, but the genesis of 
the apple and the origin of the flou 
and Heaven knows what else.” It was 
the kind of writing that took curi- 
osity and courage to do 

Then, when he had accomplished 
all this and was resting on his laurels 
at Medan, the country house that he 
built with his earnings, along came 
the Dreyfus case and stirred him up 
again. But not at first. Zola had 
grown fat and a little complacent 
and maybe a little tired of fighting 
for causes. The struggling and glori- 
ous days of his youth, when he and 
his writer friends — Flaubert and 
Turgenev and Goncourt — had met 
and talked and proudly called them- 
selves “The Hissed Authors,” were 
gone. It took a little time for him to 
decide to put away everything he 
valued and to take up the fight once 
again; but when he did, he carried on 
a battle that stirred all France and 
chalked up another victory for jus- 
tice. 

Zola fled to England before the 
final verdict at his second trial had 
been handed down, and stayed there 
until Dreyfus was finally freed and 
brought back from Devil's Island. 
Then he returned to his old life in 
France where he spent the remain- 
ing three years working on a new 
series of books. He died in 1902 of 
asphyxiation from a faulty flue, and 
now rests in the Pantheon which 
France reserves for its great. 

Zola’s contribution to literature 
lies not so much in what he wrote or 
how he used his material as in the 
ideas and impulses back of his work. 
He hated hypocrisy, injustice, bigo- 
try, exploitation, war. And so he 
wrote books against them all. His 
books are hard to read today—dZol!a 
never understood the value of under- 
statement, of clearing away the scaf- 
foldirg of his gigantic structures. But 
he was the spokesman of his genera- 
tion. “There is no peace anywhere,” 
said Anatole’ France at Zola’s fu- 
neral. “There is no peace anywhere 
save in justice, no repose save in 
truth. ... Envy him! He was a mo- 
ment in the conscience of mankind!” 

Zola’s rather commonplace suecess 
story of a lifetime ago would never 
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The Film Itself 


The Life of Emile Zola is not a 
one-man show. Paul Muni, the star, 
deserves to take the first bow, but in 
the general lineup for curtain calls 
are thirty-five principals, some of 
whom are stars in their own names 
on stage or screen, and all of whom 
manage to inject life into the char- 
acters surrounding the life of Zola. 

The part of Captain Dreyfus is 
played to the hilt by Joseph Schild- 
kraut. His performance resembles a 
series of fine portraits; the bewil- 
dered officer unjustly accused; the 


n he and condemned man stripped of his 
bert and honor; the fever-ridden prisoner of 
had met Devil’s Island; and the man restored 
ed them- to life and position. When, as the 
‘'s,”’ were pardoned prisoner, he steps fearfully 


or him to 
thing he 
ight once 
arried on 
ance and 


through the prison door to breathe 
freedom once more, after four years 
of pestilence and hopelessness, he 
contributes a superb piece of acting 
and an unforgettable moment to the 


for jJus- production. Here again is a striking 
testimonial to the genius and skill of 
ofore the William Dieterle’s direction. 
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Gale Sondergaard, winner of the 
1936 Academy award for the best 
supporting performance, cast as 
Dreyfus’ wife, makes a strong char- 
acter out of a wisp of an historical 
figure, and the French Army officers 
are well-played. Henry O'Neill as 
Colonel Picquart, Louis Calhern in 
the role of Major Dort; and Robert 
Barrat as Colonel Esterhazy, the real 
traitor. 

The characters who feature in the 
early days of Zola’s literary career 


include Cezanne, the artist; Nana, 
his work. the inspiration of Zola’s first success- 
ice, bigo- ful novel; and Charpentier, the pub- 
nd so he lisher. Cezanne is admirably por- 
1 all. His trayed by Vladimir Sokoloff. 
lay—Zo!la Of the fifty settings constructed 
of under- 


7 the scaf- 
tures. But 
is genera- 
ry where,” 


for the production the most effective 
are the Assize Court in the Palais of 
Justice where Zola is tried for libel, 
after his “I Accuse” editorial, and the 
Pantheon where Zola’s eulogy is de- 
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Perjury, Forgery, Murder 
The Dreyfus Affair 


OLA’S challenge to the world 

to free Captain Albert Drey- 

fus, unjustly condemned as a 

traitor to confinement on Devil’s 
Island in 1895 by the ruling powers 
of France, crowned that auda 
writer’s career. The measure of his 
heroism is as scope of 


| 
t ious 
great as the 
the controversy. 

The Dreyfus case scandalized the 
world, upset three governments, and 
changed the course of European his- 
tory. The story of the Dreyfus case, 
in fact, is the course of French politi- 
cal history of that period. 

The treason charges against Drey- 
fus hinged upon an unsigned 
written by Major Walsin Esterhazy 
to an attache of the German embassy, 
Major von Schwartzkoppen. It delt 
with vital French military secrets 
which could have been known only 
to an officer of the general staff. 

This note, called the Bordereau 
(memorandum), was filched from 
the Embassy by a discharged mem- 
ber of the French service, 
named Brucker, who was trying to 
regain his job. Unable to find the In- 
telligence Service chief; he turned 


note 


secret 


36 


the note to the second in com- 
mand, Major Henry, who aiso 
Esterhazy’s closest frien 

Brucker was never 
alive. 

Henry, to protect Esterhazy, was 
tearing the note to scraps when his 
superior, Colonel Sandherr, found 
him with the pieces. When Sandher: 
asked what he was doing, Henry ex- 
plained 

“I was just trying to assemble a 
note found in the waste basket of the 
German embassy. It obtained 
through our regular agent, the char- 
woman.” 


ovel 
was 


again seen 


Was 


Dreyfus Is “Framed” 

The motion picture, The Life of 
Emile Zola, describes how Esterhazy 
escaped exposure as the author of the 
note until Lieutenant Colonel D’Abo- 
ville, active in the Anti-Semitic 
League, persuaded the investigators 
that the Bordereau had been written 
by Dreyfus, the only Jewish member 
of the general staff. The charge was 
convenient because it was felt that 
Dreyfus, as a member of a minority 
group, was the only general staff offi- 
cer whose conviction would not dis- 


tauw the secund Ureytus trial (1899) 
looked to an artist who attended it, 
When you see the motion picture, The 
Lije vf Emile Zola, you will recognize 
several of the mustachioed military gen- 
tlemen. This illustration is ceprinted 
from a color supplement to Vanity Fair, 
London 


grace the whole army. Had the in- 
vestigators wished to discover the 
true criminal, they could have done 
so with ease. They preferred to seek 
a scapegoat. 

Dreyfus was tried three times. At 
the first court martial, it appeared 
that the lack of evidence might crush 
the charge, but after the judges had 
retired, eight new documents were 
delivered to them, secretly. Because 
the accused had not had the oppor- 
tunity to answer these documents, 
their appearance in the case was il- 
legal. One of these was a code mes- 
sage of the Italian diplomatic 
vice which declared Dreyfus had no 
doings with German or Italian 
agents. The plotters translated the 
code to the opposite meaning. The 
other documents were meaningless 
or forged. 

On this false evidence, Dreyfus was 
found guilty and committed illegally 
to Devil’s Island in January, 1895. 
There he might have died if a man of 
great honor and wisdom, Major 
Georges Picquart, the new chief of 
intelligence, had not discovered other 
evidence against Esterhazy. The 
whisperings of doubt raised by Pic- 
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quart and the Dreyfus family were 
increased by the plotters themselves, 
whose perfidy was second only to 
their stupidity. 

Colonel Du Paty, who had pre- 
pared the prosecution, wrote anony- 
mously an article intending to 
strengthen public belief in the Drey- 
fus guilt. In so doing, he acknowl- 
edged that Dreyfus had been con- 
victed upon secret and illegal evi- 
dence. (The most famous of these 
secret documents is mentioned in the 
film when the phrase about “the offi- 
cer D.” is quoted. The film calls it a 
forgery. It was originally genuine, 
except that the Dreyfus name was 
forged to it. “The officer D’ was a 
draughtsman, Dubois, who had been 
supplying the Germans with French 
gun designs. He disappeared a la 
Brucker.) This article by Du Paty 
gave the Dreyfus family the hint 
which enabled them to publish the 
first exposure of the plot. Although 
they had no actual evidence, their 
theories about the plot came close to 
the truth. 

Zola Writes “J’Accuse” 

Then, after two years of rumors 
and denials, on January 13, 1897, 
Emile Zola wrote J’Accuse. It was 
published by Georges Clemenceau, 
who was destined to become France’s 
great War premier. Zola did not wait 
for Madame Dreyfus to draw him 
into the case, as the film suggests. 
With his long-standing suspicion of 
the military mind. he had written 
several general artic'es on the case. 
He now pointed the finger at specific 
offenders. 

The trial for “false accusations” 
and the repeated convictions of this 
great man of letters failed to silence 
him; they only roused public:discus- 
sion to a greater heat. The French 
press embroidered a tale of innuen- 


te ee 


dos, slanders, and denials in the dra- 
matic, explosive, and incredibly in- 
accurate style which is the stamp of 
Parisian journalism. Copies of the 
Bordereau with specimens of Drey- 
fus handwriting were hawked about 
the streets. Dreyfus disputants were 
taken to court by the hour. Lecturers 
were sent abroad to America to af- 
firm the Dreyfus guilt. Picquart 
fought two of hundreds of duels in 
the case, wounding Henry and re- 
fusing to return the fire of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Gonse. Clemenceau 
exchanged shots with the Anti- 
Semite Drumont. Esterhazy publicly 
threatened to kill Picauart, who 
finally, meeting him by chance, gave 
the traitor a sound caning. 

Public evidence against Esterhazy 
meanwhile multiplied until the army 
found it necessary in 1898 to bring 
him before a court martial, in order 
to quiet his accusers. During this 
trial, Esterhazy made the sensational 
announcement that the handwriting 
of the Bordereau was his, but that 
the document was a forgery. His fel- 
low officers acquitted the traitor. As 
a counter attack. the generals pre- 
pared to try Picquart on the charge 
of divulging staff secrets. It looked 
as if the fate of Dreyfus was sealed. 

When a trial is the seed of violent 
argument in clubs and on street cor- 
ners throughout the world, as in the 
case of Dreyfus, Sacco and Vanzetti, 
the Reichstag fire, the Scoftsboro 
Negroes, or Tom Mooney, it is cer- 
tain that the discussion has less to do 
with the evidence or the facts than 
with political forces. 

In these circumstances, the verdict 
is usually influenced by the relative 
strength of the political forces in- 
volved. A trial may be a test of 
strength as surely as an election. And 
the man who in the name of justice, 


Tricked into writing his own prison sentence. 
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sets himself alone to overturn the 
ruling powers—a Picquart or a Zola 
—must have a taste for danger. 

The political line-up in the Drey- 
fus case has a pattern familiar to 
Europe. 

On the one side were the generals 
with an itch for power, the nobility 
with fond memories of a monarchy 
and feudal mastery of the land, and 
the clerics desirous of a unified re- 
ligious and cultural life under their 
leadership, unity of 
French democracy had weakened 

The forces of the other side were 
slow in awakening. The national fear 
of invasion by Germany led every- 
one at first to believe the guilt of 
Dreyfus and to side with the gen- 
erals who were betraying them. 


which the 


Attack on Jews 


The enemies of Republican France 
found a natural outlet for their dis- 
content through anti-Semitism. Not 
daring open criticism of the Repub- 
lic, they found it convenient to at- 
tack Jewish finance, Jewish interna- 
tionalism, Jewish liberalism, and 
Jewish rights to democratic privi- 
leges, because these far from exclu- 
sively Jewish traits were typical of 
the republican forces which had dis- 
rupted the feudal power of the land- 
fighting men. In 
the Dreyfus affair, the anti-Semitic 


owners and their 


crusade reached its crisis, although 
the Zola film diplomatically 
pedals this aspect of the case. 


soft- 


At the same time, Dreyfus was not 
the first nor the last victim of the 
intrigue against the Republic. Cap- 
tain Armand Mayer, one of the 
army’s 500 Jewish officers, was killed 
by the Marquis de Mores in a duel 
which was than a 
planned assassination. De Mores was 
about to expose the affair, in a fit of 
remorse, when Le Mouton de Bois- 
deffre, chief of the general staff, or- 
dered him out of the way to Algiers. 
There he was slain, the official re- 
port said, by a fanatical Arab. 

Of those directly involved in the 
plot against Dreyfus, two at least 
went the way of De Mores, two were 
suicides, and five died in disgrace. 
Dreyfus and his lawyer, Maitre La- 
bori, barely escaped assassination. 
Zola went into exile. Picquart, saved 
from the fate of De Mores in Algiers, 
had to fight against his expulsion 
from the army. When he was taken 
by the military police for his court 
martial, he 
ment. 

“This night I shall probably pass 
in a cell at Mount Valerien, but I 
wish it to ! list nectly understood 
that, if I | nd dead there with 
Lemercier-Ficard’s rope or Henry’s 
razor, [Eoth of these officers killed 


nothing less 


made the public state- 
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“If I be found dead ... 1 shall not have committed suicide. I am not that sort 


of a fellow. 


themselves after it was learned that 
they had prepared forgeries to con- 
vict Dreyfus.] I shall not have com- 
mitted suicide. I am not that sort of 
a fellow.” 

These words probably saved his 


life. 
Picquart Breaks His Silence 


Following Esterhazy’s acquittal, a 
new civilian Minister of War, Ca- 
vaignac, attempted to crush the 
Dreyfus scandal forever by publish- 
ing the secret documents, which he 
sincerely believed were genuine. At 
this, Picquart broke the silence which 
had been forced upon him by his fel- 
low officers. 

To the Minister's consternation 
Henry, confronted by Picquart, ad- 
mitted to a private meeting with the 
chiefs of staff that he had forged the 
evidence. Proudly, he declared, “I 
did it for the honor of the army.” 
That night, he cut his throat. De 
Boisdeffre, Gonse and the Ministe1 
resi ened. 

The succeeding Minister, General 
Zurlinden, attempted to ignore this 
fiasco and pressed the charges against 
Picquart. It was now a choice be- 
tween condemning Dreyfus or the 
army. 

But the suicide of Henry was too 
eloquent. The Brisson cabinet, over 
the objections of the [egislators, re- 
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opened the case. The public which 
had heard only the charges was now 
permitted to know all the evidence. 
After a year, on June 3, 1899, the 
court ordered Dreyfus back to France 
for his second military trial. 

The army was now busily seeking 
a face-saving device, the essential 
appendage of every obvious miscar- 
riage of justice. Its solution was to 
convict Esterhazy of writing the 
traitorous letter and to find Dreyfus 
guilty, “with extenuating circum- 
stances,” of delivering it. 

Four y2ars in the penal colony had 
turned Dreyfus into “‘a little old man 
—an old, old man of 35. His hair was 
gone white as silver, and on the tem- 
ples and at the back of the crown he 
was bald. As he turned to face the 
judges, there was a glimpse of a face 
both burning and pale. In the face 
was suffering and effort—a misery 
hardly to be borne, and a tense, 
agonized striving to bear and to hide 
it.” 

Evidence which would have ac- 
quitted Dreyfus was again refused 
admission. The German government, 
which could have cleared him with 
a word, declined to testify. When the 
judges, with two dissenting, found 
Dreyfus guilty for the second time 
with a penalty of ten years deten- 
tion, a wave of disgust swept the 
world. Promptly President Loubet 


offered him a pardon which he ai 
first declined. However, rather than 
encourage the politicians who want- 
ed him to be a martyr for their cause 
he later decided to accept the pardon 
with the reservation that he would 
continue the effort to clear his name 


Restored to the Army 

Jaures, the Socialist who was as- 
sassinated for opposing the World 
War, and who was the guiding star 
of Leon Blum in French politics, 
pressed for a complete extenuation 
in 1900. The Waldeck-Rousseau re- 
form government supported the plea. 
After a five months study of the 
whole case, the War Minister per- 
mitted Dreyfus to appeal to the civil 
court. The third trial began in 1903 
after much of the bitterness had died. 
The enemies of Dreyfus were now 
out of power. The Cour de Cassation 
deliberated two years and then final- 
ly pronounced the innocence of this 
greatly wronged man on July 12, 
1906. This was four years after Zola’s 
death. The photoplay, for dramatic 
purposes, has Zola die on the eve of 
the ceremony restoring Dreyfus to 
the army. Dreyfus was made a major, 





Injustice, heat, fever turned him white 
in four years. 


with the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor. Picquart was restored with 
the rank of a brigadier general. Zola 
died in 1902, before he could enjoy 
the full taste of victory. 

Inevitably, the lie lived on. While 
Dreyfus was escorting the body of 
Zola to the Pantheon in 1908, he was 
fired upon and wounded by a fanatic. 
The court acquitted the culprit on 
the plea that the shot was intended 
simply as a gesture! 
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BLACK FURY 


ROM a machine-gun artist to a 

captain of industry, a fugitive 

from justice to a news reporter, 
a Mexican tough-boy to a coal-miner, 
a French man of science to a Chinese 
peasant—this sounds like a theatrical 
game of hop-scotch. It is the zig-zag 
path of glory Paul Muni has followed 
since he went to Hollywood and which 
today leads to his greatest character 
portrayal of them all—the French 
writer-reformer, Emile Zola. 

Muni had an early beginning as a 
character actor. At the age of eleven, 
with the aid of a cane and a wavering 
voice, he played the part of a dodder- 
ing old man of sixty in his parent’s 
company of traveling Yiddish mum- 
mers. He had come to this country 
with his family from Austria where he 
was born Muni Weisenfreund in 1897. 
It was only because there was no 
available actor for the old-man part, 
in the small town where the company 
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MUNI 


Master Character Actor 


was opening, that young Paul was 
given the part: but he played it so well 
that he continued tottering about the 
stage for the run of the play. When 
the company disbanded he began an 
active stage career with the Yiddish 
Art Theater in New York City, where 
he attended school, and later he played 
with the Theater Guild. 

In 1929 Muni went to Hollywood 
His first production was a personal tri- 
umph but a box-office failure, both for 
the same reason. In Seven Faces he 
played seven different characters so 
well that no one knew they were all 
Muni! 

Scarface, his second movie, in which 
he was an underworld czar, started 
his comet upward, and, after return- 
ing to the New York stage to portray 
the brilliant and ruthless attorney of 
Counsellor-at-Law, he went back to 
Hollywood to score a hit in I Am a 
Fugitive From a Chain Gang. Then 
followed a series of character roles: 
An industrial magnate in The World 
Changes, a newspaper reporter in Hi, 
Nellie, a Mexican half-breed in Bor- 
dertown, a brawny Polish miner in 
Black Fury, the title role in The Story 
of Louis Pasteur for which he re- 
ceived the actor’s award of the 
tional Academy of Motion Picture and 
Science last and the Chinese 


_— 
sNa- 


March, 
peasant, Wang, in The Good Earth. 

There are two ways of playing a 
part. One is changing the character 
into the actor; the other is changing 
the actor into the character. Muni 
chooses the latter and does an excel- 
lent job of it. Hours and days of read- 
ing, research, and experimentation 
with gestures are needed to acquire 
the ways of walking, talking, even 
thinking like his subjects. 


LOUIS PASTEUR 


SCARFACE 


For the role of Zola, Muni read Zola’: 
outstanding literary works: he stud- 
ied portraits and sketches of the man, 
and spent hougs in his laboratory ex- 
perimenting with makeup. He learned 
the gestures and characteristic habits 
which make his portrayal realistic 
and convincing: Zola’s stoop-shoul- 
dered walk, his unusual laugh, the way 
he always tucked his napkin in his 
collar when sitting at ne 
and held his hands in 
when standing or moving slowly 


+} ) 


iC Uilili 


front 


For perfecting his 
them into a dict 
the recording 
hours on one line, 
intonation and inf Listen to hi 
reading of Zola’s fiery editorial “I Ac- 
cuse”’; notice the variations of 
voice and the 
courtroom *h when he is on trial 
for libel. These are no slipshod read- 
ings of Zola’s masterpieces. They are 
Zola himself. 


lines Muni speaks 
iphone and listens t 
Sometimes he spends 
experimenting with 
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EMILE ZOLA 








Scholastic’s 
Radio Plays 
Highly Successful 


No memorization or properties 
required — only a brief 
rehearsal 


For school club broadcasts, au- 
ditorium programs and 
classroom use. 


No royalties 
PRICE: 25c each play (additional 


copies of any one play, 10c each). 
Remittance must accompany order. 


USE THIS ORDER FORM 
—for the 


The Vicar Saves The 
samuel Jol so at 
ing The Vicar 

Not For Ladies 


test 6 cha 
Brief Glory—Ro 
Revolution 8 character 
Is Mightier—A 
Tweed ” time Ta 
characters 
Mr Elliot's Crazy Notion—A mn 
the history of the automobi 
horseless carriage 7 ara 
Man Whe Discovered the Sun ’ 
7 3 8 cure for tuber ds 
Dusky Singing—A St 
N » spirituals i Fost 
The Doctor Turns Poet—' 
t ! >a doct is 


The tmmortal Schumanns 
t . ( iW 


‘ ap that stands 
es 4 ’ . 
The Petticoat Brigade—s 

fra tes te trad 
t 
The Desert Blooms—Ma 
shea vers of Kansas 
“ w rrow K 
and wind ; racters 
Congress Fii..s a Hom 
i * a street rio 6 
The Tailor im the White 
Atio and) =impea 
»hnson 10 
in Lovisiana—i 
la wis A 
Remember the Alamo—sa 
Aia ? ara 


. J 


Miracie 


The House on Halstead 
1 J ‘ Addams 
Hous } characters 

The Garden Makers—The 
Lake » i the first la 
United States ’ u 

The First Spark—A fre 
fires the shot Saraje 
Europe i Wo 

Fall of the tnvincibie 
t t 1 


The God King Dies 


eat ¢ : 
The Price of Gold—Pizarr 
“id, pays t price wit 


act 
The State vs Joe Mille \ typ 

Joe Lille school stud 
characters sigs 

Broadcasting permission granted free 
with understanding that credit over the 


air is to be given to Scholastic. 








Mail order, with remittance, to 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


Chamber of Commerce Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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TENNIS TITAN 
HEN Ellsworth Vines, Frank 
Shields and Sidney Wood were 
the big guns of American tennis 
only a few years ago, a lanky, 
| freckle-faced fellow with a mop of 
| red hair and a cheerful grin was just 
beginning to make a name for him- 
| self in the small California tourna- 
| ments. Today that same carrot-top, 
Don Budge, is the Babe Ruth of 
tennis. With his cannonball service 
| and all-round game, the 22-year-old 
wizard of the racket brought back, 
| almost single-handed, the Davis Cup 
|—symbolic of the world’s tennis 
championship—to America for the 
first time since 1927. In the three 
matches against Australia, Germany 
and England, Budge did not lose a 
single one. He won six single 
matches and teamed with Gene 
Mako to win all three of their double 
efforts. And this against the best 
players in the world! In between his 
Davis Cup play, he stopped off at 
Wimbledon, England and_ 6s fairly 
blasted his way to the championship, 
again facing the best the world could 
offer. His Davis Cup match with Von 
Cramm of Germany was won after a 
great uphill fight, Budge calling 
forth the best tennis he ever played 


to win three sets in a row after losing 





years ago lanky Don was 
only a promising young player, but 
as his game improved his ambitions 
soared. He started East, stopping off 
at the big cities for an occasional 
tournament, and met with only fair 
success. In 1935 he changed his style 
slightly but so effectively that he 
was able to beat the great Fred Perry 
twice the following year. When 
Perry vacated the amateur throne 
for the professional game in 1937, 
Budge quickly stepped into his shoes 
smashing triumphs over the 
leading pretenders to the crown— 
Von Cramm, “Bunny” Austin of 
England, and Jack Crawford of Aus- 
tralia. They are now comparing him 
with the old master, Bill Tilden. 


with 


SUNNY, SLUGGING JOE 
Joe Di Maggio, at 23 considered 
the best outfielder in baseball, is also 
a native of California. It must be the 
sunshine! Joe hails from the docks 
of San Francisco where the Di Mag- 
gios used to pay the rent by catching 
and selling fish. That is before their 
| 6 ft. 142 inch son started breaking 
down American League fences. 
After three sensational seasons in 
the Pacific Coast League, Joe was 
purchased by the New York Yank- 


+ « Stars of the Summer « « 


ees. He “clicked” immediately in 
major league baseball, batting .323, 
scoring 132 runs and driving in 125 
more—an amazing feat. This year he 
developed into a home run hitter and 
already has hit at least one homer in 
each American League park. His 
throwing arm is the most powerful 
ir: both leagues. As a fielder, he ranks 
with the best of all time. Joe has 
twice been selected on the all-star 
American League team and he led 
the Yankees into the world series 
last year. The only thing Di Maggio 


FORMER FISHERMAN 


Joe Di Maggio, the Yankees’ star out- 
fielder, “taking a cut at one,” in batting 
practice. 


can’t do on a baseball diamond 
find a cure for Japanese beetles 


DOWN WITH HARD LUCK 


Raiph Guldahl never allowed the 
hard luck that continually dogged 
his golfing career to discourage him. 
Today Ralph is a champion. His 231 
stroke total at Oakland Hills, Bir- 
mingham, Mich., not only was good 
enough to win the National Open 
tournament but set a new record. 
Just when it looked like Sam Snead, 
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fresh from a lon™= se ies of triumphs 
in smaller tournaments, was going 
to add another victory to his list, 
Guldahl unloosed a streak of bril- 


liant golf and nosed out Snead. To | 


prove his victory wasn’t a freak, 
Guldahl, as a member of America’s 
Rider Cup team, won both his single 
and double matches against Eng- 
land’s finest golfers. His victories did 
much to give the Americans their 
first triumph on English soil in the 
history of Rider Cup play. Critics 
claimed that Guldahl’s play was 
most outsianding in the entire group 
of the best English and American 
lf It seems amazing to think 
t the new national champion was 
ace forced to sell his golf clubs in 
order to pay his bills. Not that Ralph 
was such a poor golfer at the time, 
but his bad luck was almost a legend 
ir golfing circles. Putts would just 
hang on the lip of the cup or a nice, 
straight drive would hit a pebble and 
bounce into the rough. 


MILLIONAIRES’ SPORT 


Ranger is not the name of a dog 
or a cowboy but the famous racing 
hat defended the America’s 
against Great Britain’s En- 
deavour this 
R. I. Since lf 
defeated a fleet of British yachis 
around the Isle of Wight, England 
has tried to regain the cup—failing 
fourteen times. Ranger is one of the 
fastest yachts ever designed. 


summer at Newp 
351 when the America 


Most of Ranger’s sails have been 
used on other yachts, but these “‘sec- 
ond-hands” add tc rather than sub- 
tract from the speed of the boat. 
Ranger won from Endeavour in four 
straight races. The rules and yacht- 
ing terms are so complicated and 
difficult to understand, that the aver- 
age spectator seldom knows (and the 
sports writers say, seldom cares) 
which boat is leading. 


YAH YAH TO YOL 


Teacher will never keep you in 
after school if you can’t pronounce 


the name of the new queen of the 


tennis courts, husky Diiss Jadwiga 
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EASILY DIGESTED 
ENERGY FOOD 
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“| have found from experience that ripe bananas 
furnish abundant food-energy for strenuous 
muscular activity. | regard ripe bananas as an 
excellent food in the daily diet of athletes be- 
cause they are a splendid 

source of food-energy and are GLENN S. WARNER 


Coach, Temple University 


so easily digested.” Philadelphia, Po 


Jedrzejowska. After a series of bril- | 


liant victories in Europe this sum- | 


mer, Miss J., rated Poland’s No. 1 
woman player for the past ten years, 


crossed the ocean for a whirl at | 


American tennis. She fared excel- 
lently, winning the prized champion- 
ship cup at Rye, NN. Y. 


H. L. MAsIN. 





NOTE 
Additional copies of this issue may be 
purchased for five cents each. Address 
ercors to: Scholastic. Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg... Pittsburch, Pa. 
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SEND COUPON TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Educational Department, 1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 





Gentlemen: 
Please send mea copy of your free booklet“ HOW TO MAKE THAT TEAM,” which con- 
tains training rules tested and approved by ches in every field of ce etitive sport 


Name 





Address. 





City 


PUT BANANAS ON YOUR DIET LISTS 




















Justice Is 
EKxacting 


Poor Richard’s Almanac 
was Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s mouth piece and 
among its one-line ser- 
mons is this: 


“Hear reason, or she'll 
make you feel her!” 


is logical that a man 
should prepare for 
possible future emer- 
gency. If he doesn’t 
there may be tragic 


consequences. 


Is your life adequately 
insured? 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Company 
of America 


Epwaro D. Durriecp, President 


HOME OFFICE: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








STUDENT 


FORUM 





Students are invited to have their say in 

this department. Letters about problems 

of high school students are especiaily 

welcome. Letters should be confined ic 

300 words. Letters published here do not 

necessarily represent the editorial views 
of Scholastic. 


Sign Here! 

Dear Editor: 

I have had several teachers who 
tried to teach better ways of writing 

I am now a senior in high school 
and have tried to write many stories. 
I am beginning to find, with the aid 
of my Scholastic reading, that if you 
write what you want to when you 
want to the results are much better. 
Incidents that have actually hap- 
pened or things we hear and see or 
people that we know are common 
subjects, but each person sees each 
subject differently. You will have as 
many different views on one sub- 
ject as you have people. This proves 
that people like to be independent of 
other persons; they like to be indi- 
viduals. This is a human trait and 
should be stressed more in English 


— 


classes. I would advise every young 
person entering high school to sub- 
scribe to Scholastic every year. He 
will find many articles which will 
aid him in better writing. 
Evelyn Brownewell 
Central H. S. 
Muncie, Ind. 


No News 


Dear Editor: 

As a reader of your magazine I 
would like to make a few comments. 
It’s a good magazine but I think too 
much of it is spent in news items 
We have newspapers to read and so 
why not do away with them? 

I would like your magazine a lot 
better if you had a continued story 
and more book reviews and literary 
leads. 

(You'll find a brand new book re- 
view department elsewhere in the 
English Edition of this issue. It will 
appear about once a month.—Ed.) 

Lillian Kuntz 
Tomah, Wis. 


Photo, courtesy National Geographic Society 


First prize for Scholastic’s Sixth: Annual News Exam winners and their teachers was 
a free trip to Washington, D. C., this summer. From left to right: James D. Miller, 
Vancouver, Wash.; Ruth Bradfield, Kansas City, Mo.; John B. Chaffee, Oxford, 
Mass.; Mrs. H. Conway Smith, Tarrant, Ala.; Lola Marie Gray, Hopkins, Mo.; Billie 
Scott, Tarrant, Ala.; Edward S. Muktarian, Whitinsville, Mass.; Helen Covey of the 
School Service of the National Geographic Society; Frederick Palmer, Vancouver, 
Wash.; Thomas O'Malley, Madison, Wise.; and Frank Latham, one of the editors of 
Scholastic. Complete announcement of the Seventh Scholastic News Exam will be 
made in the October 2 issue. 
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Only One Honse? 


(Concluded from page 11) 
groups would be made more difficult. 
Nor can it be proved that the so- 
called non-partisan election will be 
more than a form. 


III. The bicameral legislature is an 
essential part of our democratic sys- 
tem of government. 


The bicameral legislature is a part 
of the system of checks and balances 
that has been the cornerstone of our 
democracy. It guards against hasty 
action. Every measure must pass the 
inspection of two committees and 
both houses before it is enacted. This 
provides opportunity both for thor- 
ough discussion and revision of the 
measure itself and for the formation 
and expression of public opinion be- 
fore final vote is taken. 

The unicameral proposal is part 
of a general trend toward the con- 
centration of power in the hands of 
fewer government officials. It is a 
move away from democracy and, as 
such, should be shunned. 


Wart To Reap 
Books and Pamphlets 


Aly, Bower. Debate Handbook on Uni- 
cameral Legislatures. Prepared by De- 
bate Committee of the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association. Both 
sides of question. Write Debate Hand- 
book, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Nichols, R. R. (editor) Intercollegiate De- 
bates, VOL. XVI, New York: Noble and 
Noble, 1935. Contains stenographic re- 
port of debate on question. 

Senning. John P. The One-House Legisla- 
ture. New York: McGraw Hill. 1937. 100 
pages. The Nebraska experiment. 

Summers, H. B. (editor) Unicameral Leg- 
islatures. VOL. XI, No. 1, in the Refer- 
ence Shelf Series. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1936 

Also: The H. W. Wilson Company will pub- 
lish, in October. a new volume in the 
Reference Shelf Series bringing ma- 
terial on this question down to date 





Magazines 


American Mercury, 34:360-4. March, 1935. 
“Nebraska, A. Business Corporation.’ 
F. L. Burdette. 

Colliers, 94:10-11. July 28, 1934. “Misrep- 
resentative Government.” John _ T. 
Flynn. 

Current History, 41:434-6. January, 1935. 
“Nebraska Prunes her Legislature.” L. 
W. Lancaster. 

Literary Digest, 118:8. October 13, 1934. 
“One House Legislature for More Effi- 
cient Legislation;” 123: 5-6. January 2, 
1937. “One House.” 

Nation, 144: 43-4. January 9, 1935. “Senator 
Norris’s Legislature.” 

Saturday Evening Post, 202: 18-19. January 
25, 1930. “The Torrent of Laws,” R. W. 
Child. 

Saturday Evening Post, 207:22. August 4, 
1934. “A More Perfect Democracy.” 
Scholastic, 25:15. January 15, 1935. “Ne- 
braska’s New Unicameral System.” B. 
S. Engel. See also May 22, 1937, S.S. Ed. 
Time, 29:17-18. January 11, 1937. “Uni- 
eel May 17. 1937. “Unicameral Re- 

Sults. 
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From its name (invented by telephone 
cable splicers) you might think the 
Bliffy Sniffer is a hound dog with a 
But the Bliffy 
can't bark, bite, see. or smell—it can 


supersensitive nose. 


only hear. It’s a box containing an 
amplifying set. a head-phone. and an 
instrument shaped I ke a pencil. 

Technically, the Bliffy is an “explor- 
ing amplifier” invented by telephone 
engineers. Before it was developed, a 
cable splicer had a tedious task to find 
any particular pair of wires among 
the hundreds in some cables. 


But the Bliffy “sniffs” out the wire 
in an instant. When repairs or splices 
are to be made, a tone is placed on the 
wire at the central office. Then a work- 
man goes into a manhole at the point 
where the job is to be done. Clamping 
the phone on his head, he takes the 
pencil-shaped instrument and passes it 
close to the bundle of wires. In a frac- 
tion of a minute, he hears the tone as 
the pencil points out the exact location 
of the wire he wants. 

This mechanical bloodhound is only 
one of hundreds of Bell System inven- 
tions which speed up telephone con- 
struction and repair—and 
help to give America the 
world’s finest telephone 
service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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SAPLINGS for 


1937 


HIS twelfth anthology of high school work preserves the limitless effort 


and ardent craftsmanship that goes yearly into Scholastic Awards. 


Verse—short stories—essays 


radio plays 


autobiographical sketches 


An inspirational work for all young writers, Full cloth binding, gold stamped, 





colored jacket, 148 pp. Postpaid $1.50. (A few copies Saplings 1928-1935 avail- 


able at $1.00 each.) 







SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 







Pittsburgh, Pa. 











The Fight for Power 


(Continued from page 13) 
gress can override the President’s veto 
ff a bill. 4. The Court already is 
“packed” with men of conservative 
views appointed long before the Presi- 
dent took office. 5. It is not necessary 
to discuss every possible plan of action 
during a presidential campaign 

In June the Judiciary Committee re- 
ported the court bill unfavorably by a 
vote of 10-8 and blasted it as “unwise 
ind dangerous.” The bill hit another 
when the Supreme Court re- 
versed itself in ruling the Washington 
minimum wage for women constitu- 
ional after having declared the New 
York minimum wage law unconstitu- 


snag 


HELP BRING 
THE ELDORADO 
CUP TO 
YOUR SCHOOL 


In the trophy collection of 
some school, alongside fa- 
mous athletic trophies, 
there’s an empty shelf wait- 
ing the magnificent 
chased silver Eldorado Cup 


for 


awarded yearly to the school 


submitting the best group of pencil drawings and kept forever 


by a three-time winner. 


You and your classmates can help distinguish your school 
and yourselves by starting pencil drawings for the Eldorado- 
Scholastic Awards right now! Get together with your fellow 
art students today, speak to your instructor, and organize an 
art team that will win! And remember — In addition you have 


tional. Other decisions upheld the So- 
cial Security Act and the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, and broadened 
the power of Congress. Associate Jus- 
tice Roberts, formerly conservative, 
joined the liberals or these decisions 
and defenders of the Court then de- 
clared that it had removed all need 
for reform. But the President argued 
that the Court was still split by 5-4 
decisions, which were too close for 
comfort. Another blow was dealt the 
court bill when Associate Justice 
Willis Vandevanter, conservative foe 
of the New Deal, retired from the 
Supreme Court 

But when polls of Senators showed 
that the bill faced almost certain de- 
feat a compromise plan was accepted 


Senator Joseph T. Robinson of Arkan- 


a first-rate chance to win individual money prizes! 


PRIZES 


Ist Prize... .350 


2nd Prize. 


..$25 


Five Honorable Mentions of >) each 


W rite for award details today to 
School Bureau, Dept. 115-J9 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


3rd Prise... .915 





sas, veteran Democratic majority lead- 
er in the Senate, took charge of driv- 
ing this compromise bill through. 
It provided for the appointment of 
an extra Supreme Court Justice for 
every justice over 75, but only 
could be made each year. 

Then a series of set-backs smashed 
all chances of passing the bill. Sen- 
ator Robinson, the leader of the Sena 
fight, died suddenly. He was one of the 
best-liked members of Congress, re- 
spected by both Republicans and 
Democrats. While Democrats were 
preparing to select a new majority 
leader, President Roosevelt wrote Sen- 
ator Alben Barkley of Kentucky de- 
manding the passage of the court bil 
Anti-Roosevelt Democrats angrily de- 
clared this letter indicated his suppor: 
of Barkley. They rallied to elect the 
more moderate Senator Pat Harrison 
of Mississippi to fill Robinson’s post 
Senator Barkley won, however, by 38- 
$7, and Senator Harrison, a good loser, 
moved that the election be made 
unanimous. But bitterness remained. 
Governor Herbert Lehman, a close po- 
litical ally of the President, gave the 
court bill a most unexpected jolt by 
denouncing it in a letter to Senator 
Wagner of New York 

While confusion reigned, Vice- 
President Garner, who had gone on a 
vacation to show his lack of sympathy 
with the President's plans, suddenly 
returned tO patch up an agreement and 
end the bitter fight. He persuaded the 
President that he could not win and 
then asked Senator Wheeler to state 
the terms of surrender. Before crowded 
galleries in a hushed Senate chamber, 
Senator Logan of Kentucky arose and 
moved that the bill be sent back to the 
Judiciary Committee—thereby killing 
it. The vote was 70-20 in favor of the 
motion. The Judiciary Committee then 
presented a new bill to the Senate 
Three provisions stood out: 1. The 
United States Attorney General would 
be allowed to take part in lower fed- 
eral court cases involving acts of Con- 
gress: 2. Such cases must be appealed 
directly to the Supreme Court; 3. No 
federal court injunctions can be is- 
sued unless by a court of three judges 
In a last-ditch fight New Dealers 
sought amendment requiring a 
two-thirds vote before the Supreme 
Court would be allowed to declare an 
act of Congress unconstitutional. But 
the bill was promptly passed by both 
the Senate and the House and reluc- 
tantly signed by the President. In sign- 
ing the bill he declared that while it 
would speed up the lower federal 
courts, it left the problem of the Su- 
preme Court’s powers unsolved, and 
indicated that he did not consider the 
issue settled. 

With the Court fight out of the way, 
Congress then turned to other New 
Deal bills that had been blockaded 
But Southern conservatives led an 
attack that practically destroyed this 
program. 1. The President’s govern- 
ment reorganization bill, to increase 
the efficiency of our governmental ma- 
chinery, was greatly weakened in the 
House and final action was delayed by 


one 


an 
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The Fight for Power 


(Concluded ) 
the Senate. 2. A crop control plan to 
prevent surpluses and hold prices 


steady was blocked. 3. The Wagner 
housing bill, which seeks to clean up 
city slums, was crippled by the Senate 
and only slightly improved by the 
House. 4. The Black-Connery wages 
and hours bill, passed by the Senate in 
weakened form, was tied up by South- 
ern members of the House. This bill 
sought to set minimum wages of 40 
cents an hour, and maximum hours of 
40 a week in order to raise the living 
standard of low-paid workers. 

The wrecking of his program 
brought a fighting reply from the 
President. He challenged his opponents 
by nominating Senator Hugo L. Black 
of Alabama to the Supreme Court. 
Senator Black has been a 100 per cent 
New Dealer, and supported the Court 
bill to the last ditch. Although the Sen- 
ate usually approves the appointment 
of one of its members without delay, 
the name of Black was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. He was at- 
tacked because he opposed the anti- 
lynching bill, was backed by the Ku 
Klux Klan in 1926, and was too vio- 
lently in favor of labor and the New 
Deal to be a fair-minded justice 

Senator Biack’s nomination was ap- 
proved, but this fight again showed the 
bitterness in the Democratic party. A 
“harmony” picnic on Jefferson Island 
in June and a banquet for Senator 
Barkley in August have not helped the 
situation. Conservatives are definitely 
out to break the President’s leadership. 
Asked if he will seek the presidency 
again in 1940 the President usually 
turns the question aside with a joke. 
But he insists that he will still be 
around “fighting.” 





The*“Eye”That Sees All 
(Concluded from page 16) 


now 47 state boards and 1,100 city 
boards. It would have different depart- 
nents of our FederalGovernment form 
a special committee to study “techno- 
logical unemployment” and 
workers who lose their jobs because 
of labor-saving machines. Unemploy- 
ment caused by machines has been a 
serious factor since the early days of 
the Industrial Revolution when weav- 
ers smashed the new spinning ma- 
chines that had taken away their jobs. 
Since“1920 it has been growing faster 
than the population. Some economists 
believe that while machines do 
displace many workers, they create 
enough new industries to absorb in 
time all those thrown out of work. This 
can be seen in the case of the automo- 
bile and other modern inventions. The 
Ogburn committee does not argue that 
he growth of machines can or should 
be held back. It merely believes that 


by using more foresight we can make 


the introduction of new inventions 
cause less suffering to the population. 
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Sugerdsoll, 


WATCHES CAN TAKE IT 





These players each wore an Ingersoll “Rist- 
Arch” during a half-hour of tough scrimmage. 
“Rist-Arch” kept right on ticking. “Rist-Arch” is 
Ingersoll’s jeweled wrist watch in the smart curved 
case you can buy for only $3.95. Ingersoll Pocket 
Watches from $1.25. Ingersoll - Waterbury Co., 


Waterbury, Conn. 
t 












































































































Check your poise 
with 
BOY DATES GIRL 
Read these ch apters: 
FACE THE MUSIC—how to avoid spoiling 
fun and slippers on a dance floor 


DINNER BELL(E)S—how to feel at 
home with a whole set of silverware 


. and many other helpful hints for enter- 
prising Romeos and Juliets in a 48 page 
pamphlet. Postpaid 35¢ a copy. 

Order from: 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















TRAINING TABLES 


PROMINENT coaches all over the 
country recommend Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes for football training 
tables. These crisp flakes are full of 
the elements that produce energy. 

Kellogg’s in milk or cream may 
be eaten at any time of the day. 
Ideal before bedtime because they 
digest so easily. 

Sold by all grocers. Served in 
restaurants, hotels, dining cars 
everywhere. Made only by Kellogg 


in Battle Creek. 


“a 4“ 
Say Nelloggs 
before you say 


“CORN FLAKES” 





p\\ $EE THE WORLDS 
MIGHTIEST MARVELS 


joy the breath- ~w agrien. eigruass. in —_— 

TFic WONDERS ORLD, Pictorial Trev- 

eleogues from 50 te Se ae ae “oo Ww. — 

everything about Radio, Television, Movies, Photogr ° 
La ableaux showing inside 

Factories, etc. Ov 
— photos, dynamic maps. 

* tm panoramic illustrations 

HUNDREDS oF tARGE ‘PAGES of of exciting 

stories high 4 

1% feet ac 


UGE VOLUMES (bound together) 
ite Beeks, each book packed with pictures 
and MA. ay chapters. hee of copies bought by 
museums, libraries. schools, 
FREE OFFER—SEND NO MONEY 


We will ship SCIEN 


Contents in- 


; vORL o » de 
tvery cen post 
& °! an 


send § 
Sloney back if not Saat ee. sg. 2 pUaLicarions, 
Dept. S508, 7O Fifth Ave 





MAKE EASY MONEY 


vee 


Teachers and Students all over on countr 
3 A HARVEST by merely OWIN 
al “ROVAL"* 


weanizations, or personal pro’ fit. 
YOU SELL fT FoR on $3, 00 
ys retail value $3 


Our Hand 
wells for $1.00. Worth s 70 Ind 
two assortmenta ¢ sold With 


Ts YOU 


Shemorems 1, ® 
t Wrappings assort 
Tops. rite toda: 
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A complete training in Fine and Commercial Art. 
Our two-year course is equivalent to the usual four- 
year course and qualifies you as a professional ar- 
tist. Individual instruction enables you to enroll 
at any time. Intensive practical training equips 
students to fill positions capably and turn their 
talents into money. Over 12,000 ft. floor space. Day 
and night foo Send for free book “‘Art As 


Your Caree —_ 


MEINZINGER FOUNDATION 
Dept. 57. 4847 Woodward Detroit. Mich. 

BOOK of DESIGNS FREE 
Showing over 500 Rings 


and Pins 
6 Rings at $1.35 ea 
5 ae to match, 0c 
at 25¢. Gold rings $5.50 up 
c. K. GROUSE CO., 80 Bruce Av. 
North Attleboro, Mass. 











| stand up. It is safer.’ 








LAUGHS 


Too Much 
A Frenchman was relating his ex- 
perience in studying the English lan- 
guage. He said: 
“When I first discovered that if I 
was quick, I was fast; that if I was 
tied, I was fast; if I spent too freely, 


| I was fast; and that not to eat was to 


fast, I was discouraged. But when I 
came across the sentence, ‘The first 
one won one-dollar prize’ I gave up 
trying.”’—Catalina Islander. 

a 


Signor Mussolini was stranded in a 
small town due to the breakdown of 
his motor. He went into the local 
cinema. His picture came onto the 
screen. Everybody rose, but he re- 
mained seated. 

The proprietor of the place touched 
him on the shoulder and said: “I feel 
that way, too. But you had better 
’—Omaha Bee. 

. 


Two gangsters were escorting a 
member of a rival gang across a field 
on a dark and rainy night. 

“What rats you are,” grumbled the 
doomed one, “making me walk 
through a rain like this.” 

“How about us?” growled one of 
the escorts. “We’ve got to walk 
back.”—Wall St. Journal. 

e 


At the Radio City Music Hall 
they’re whispering of a young couple 
who were seated in the balcony. Dur- 
ing the stage show the young man 
asked an usher where he could get 
a drink of water. He was given com- 
plicated directions: “Go downstairs, 
turn to your right until you see the 
crimson rugs, straight ahead until 
you pass two trees, turn to your left, 
etc.” 

He tried to remember the instruc- 
tions, got lost and wandered vainly 
about. Finally he came to a stream 
of fresh water, quenched his thirst 
and returned to his seat. 

“Gee, I missed most of the show,” 
he told his companion. “What hap- 
pened in the finale?” 

“You should know 
formed. “You were 
York Post. 


,” the lady in- 
in it.’—New 


A beggar approached him, asking 
for a dollar. 

Victim: Seems to me you have 
pretty big ideas in asking for a dollar. 

Beggar: Well, sir, I'm putting all 
my begs in one askit.—The American 





Boy. 


OFTHE 
WEEK 


Recall 


The student’s allowance had run 
out, so he wrote home for more 
money. Feeling a bit nervous about 
the impression it would make, he 
ended his letter: “P.S.—I did not 
like writing to you. In fact, I ran af- 
ter the postman to get this letter 
back.” 

A week later 
lowing reply: 

“You will be glad to know I did 
not receive your letter.”—Vancouver 
Sun, 


he received the fol- 


A.D. 1937 

A very nice old lady had a few 
words to say to her grand-daughter. 
“My dear,” said she, “I wish you 
would do something for me. I wish 
you would promise me never to use 
two words. One is swell and the other 
is lousy. Would you promise me 
that?” 

“Why, sure, Granny,” said the girl. 
“What are the words?” —The Digest. 


Three bright little boys entered the 
Metropolitan Museum one day, and 
made for the Egyptian exhibits, 
where they told an attendant they 
had come to see “the dead men.” He 
showed them where the mummies 
were, and they stood in front of the 
cases for about 15 minutes, just look- 
ing. As they were going out, one of 
the innocents approached the at- 
tendant and asked, “You kill them 
and stuff them yourself?”—The New 
Yorker. 


Teacher: Why did the ancients be- 
lieve the earth to be flat? 

Bright Boy: Because they didn't 
have any school globes to prove it 
was round. 





1. Q. offers 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


A pay check every month! 


**1.Q."" the modern monthly supplementary text magazine 
that is proving a sensation in High Schools throughout the 
country is now considering applications from students who 
are capable of becoming exclusive sales-representatives for 
1.0." in their own schools. To ambitious, trustworthy 
students is offered a most unusual opportunity to earn some 
real money every month—distributing single copies (no sub 
scriptions) to fellow students on a students special-price 
basis. Students accepted are not required to put up one 
cent for deposit or investment. Your name, address, school 
and class will bring you an employment application and 8 
sample copy of “1.Q."" immediately 


School Sales Div 


i. @. PUBLISHING CO., 215 W. {25th St.. New York 
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Pronunciation Key 
(To Names in This Issue ) 


Vowel sounds: ale, care, add, *%, sofa, 
eve, end, ice, ill, toe, 6rb, odd, 10d, foot, 
cube, irn, up. Consonant sounds: this, thin, 
sing. In foreign words: i—French u, Ger- 
man ii; 6—German 6, oe; y at end of syl- 

-French liquid 1; K=—German gut- 

N—French nasal m or n. In words 

more than one syllable, ted syl- 
lables are italicized. 


accen 


Blum, bloom 
Georges Bonnet, 
Cezanne, sa-zan 
Camille Chautemps, 
Chang Hsueh-liang, 
! Kai-shek, che-dng ki-shek 
Clemenceau, cla-maN-so 
Dreyfus, dra-fiis 
Eire, dr-a 
Esterhazy, es-ter 
Flaubert, flo-bar 
Galsworthy, gdlz-wur-thi 
Hopei, ho-pa 
Jehol, je-hol; (Chinese) 
Leon Jouheaux, 
Largo Caballero, 
Kuomintang, 
Manchoukuo, 
Negrin, na-grin 
Peiping, pa-ping or ba-ping 
Picquart, pe-kdr 
Sun Yé soon ydt-sen 


zhorzh bon-na 


ca-mey sho-taNn 
chang shi-lydng 


-hd-zi 


ra-ho 
la-oN zhoo-o 

ldr-go ca-bal-ya-ro 
koo-o-min-ting 
mdn-choo-kwo 


t-sen, 


_ 
The S Voll 
_ hn Davison Rockefeller, 97, master of 
American oil industry and the world’s 
first billionaire, gave millions of dollars to 
char ity. 

Jean Harlow, 26, movie actress 
made platinum blonde hai! “p opular ; 

Robert L. Borden, 82, ime Prime 
Minister of Canada from 1911 t » 1920. 

William P. Connery Jr., 48, Democratic 
Representative from Massach 1S€ tts, co- 
author of the Wagner-Connery ~~ bor Re- 
lations Act and the Black-Connery wages 
and hours bill. 

Gaston Doumergue, 73, | 
France from 1924 to 1931; pre 
1913 to 1914 and again in 1934 

Sir James Matthe w Barrie, 77, 
English author of Peter Pan 
linister (see article in this 

Amelia Earhart, 39, first woman to fly 
the Atlantic alone, first to fly an autogiro, 
first to fly non-stop across the United 
States, first to fly from Hawaii to the 
United States, lost in South Pacific with 
Navigator Fred Noonan while on a trip 
around the world. 

Guglielmo Marconi, 67, 
wireless communication, winner of Nobel 
Prize in 1909, president of the Royal 
Academy of Italy; first man to put to prac- 
tica : _ the discoveries of Maxwell and 


summer Death 


who 


presi 


dent of 
mier from 
famed 
and The Little 
issue). 


inventor of 


He 

Edi ith Wharton, 75, American novelist, 
author of the tragic story, Ethan Frome, 
won Pulitzer Prize in 1920 with The Age 
of Innocence. 

Joseph T. Robinson, 65, long Demo- 
cratic Senator from Arkansas and Major- 
ity Leader of Senate (see Supreme Court 
article). 

James J. Dooling, 44, 
York City’s Tammany 
organization since 1934. 

George Gershwin, 38, composer of popu- 
lar songs the whole nation sings, while his 
Rhapsody in Blue and Jazz Cc oncerto won 
the ay _— ~ of musical criti 

Andrew W. Mellon, 82, mul itimillionaire 
Pittsburgh At. and industrialist, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for 11 years under 
Presidents Harding, Coolidge. and Hoover, 
and Ambassador to Great Britain. Gave 
to nation his valuable collection of old 


master 
nasters. 


leader of New 
Hall Democratic 
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The shape of things to come 
drawings of architects and engineers. Such plans must 
show detail clearly and distinctly. Drawings that contribute to 
the advancement of architecture and engineering must be able 
to withstand the ravages of time. That is why such plans are 
drawn with Higgins 
natural choice, for it has been the standard India Ink for more 
than fifty years. Smooth, jet-black and even-flowing, Higgins is 
as eternal as the greatest of the buildings 

and projects which it has helped to plan. 


American India 


THE SHAPE 
OF 


THINGS TO COME 


planned today in the 


Ink. e 


Higgins is the 





HIGGINS 


—, M. HIGGINS & CO., 
271 NINTH STREET, 











BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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ACCEPT 


AT ALL STORES SELLING INK 


THIS 20,000-WORD, 192-PAGE 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 





| G BILL, WHERE DID YOU GET 


GEE, 


THAT KEEN WEBSTER'S DICTIO 


HURRY ! oFFrer GOOD 
ONLY WHILE SUPPLY OF 
DICTIONARIES LASTS 


NARY ? 


THEY'RE FREE 
WHEN YOU BUY 
A BOTT Le OF 





When You Furchase 
a 15c¢ Bottle of 


—the amazing new writing ink 
that cleans a pen as it writes, and 
dries on paper 31% quicker than 
ordinary inks. Made by The Parker 
Pen Company, Janesville,Wis. Get 


Quink and free dictionary today 
at any store selling ink. 


(Offer limited to U.S. A.) 
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THE WHOLE ov" LL / aki Cold 

Rh WLLL) ] oe 0 eer Guard Against Winter Colds 

, MOL ff corer G BIRELEY'S / m4 Alkalize your system daily with Bireley’s 
Ss 


ANS WE CAN OTHER BuYs IT \// de. Avoid “acidity,” a prime cause 
/ LOOK G ori ALL THE vances maps YY, 4 Ee re 
FELLAS! THEY'VE PUT! BIRELEY'S IN QUARTS! . 
/ BIRELEY Ss WE WANT--IT'S > a THAT 
A ORANGEADE > coop For You! = MEANS \T 
Yr INTHE io mone SWELL! V77\ MUST , 
/, CAFETERIA! (/ No Moree Y/) Uy X.\. BE Goop! 
4 ff DRINKS iat dh VAL 
For me! )// 
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Make Lunch A Picnic 


Bireley's makes sandwiches taste like cakef 








Lets you know you've really had something 
good. Only 5¢ a bottle. 





End After-School Fatigue 
When school’s out have a bottle of Bireley’g 
and get orange energy for the rest of the’ 
day. Quarts for home service. 


Stop That Empty Bed-Time Feeling 
As a bedtime snack, drink delicious Bireley's¥ 


Orangeade. Nothing artificial to keep you 
awake, nothing heavy to cause restlessness. 


Si cll $0 
Put Bireley’s On Your Training Table 
Bireley's is the natural athletes’ drink. Make 


it part of your training diet. Ask Coach te 
have it served. 


If you are not yet serving Bireley’s 

rangeade in your cafeteria, we will 
be glad to deliver a free quart— 
ice-coid—to sample. No obligation. 


Open only to Dietitians and Cafeteria Managers 

fC 

| BIRELEY’S INC., Hollywood, California 

| Deliver free quart of Bireley’s Orangeade. | 


Manager's 
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Now in school cafeterias all over the country there's a big treat 
on the lunch menu-Bireley’s Orangeade! The favorite pep drink. 
A real ally of milk as a wholesome beverage for everybody. 
“Fuel” for active days at the gridiron, classroom, and gym. And 
not forgetting that juice-sweet flavor, the fragrance of the sunny 
orange groves of California, the rich-tingling-natural fruit taste! 
Keep in trim every day with energizing Bireley’s Orangeade 
~non-synthetic and non-carbonated. Sold by your milkman, 


If you are not yet serving Bireley's 

- vy in your cefeteria, we will 
be glad to deliver a free quart— 
ice-cold—to sample. No obligation. 
Open only to Dietitians and Cafeteria Managers 
BIRELEY’S INC., Hollywood, California Weal 
Deliver free quart of Bireley’s Orangeade. 
ofangger'e 
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Guard Against Winter Colds 


Alkalize your system daily with Birele 
Oreangeade. Avoid “acidity,” a prime cau 
of winter colds 


Make Lunch A Picnic 


Bireley’s makes sandwiches taste like cakél 
Lets you know you've really had somethig 


good. Only 5¢ a bottle. 


End After-School Fatigue 


When school’s out have a bottle of Bireleyg 
and get orange energy for the rest of the 
day. Quarts for home service. 


Stop That Empty Bed-Time Feeli 


As a bedtime snack, drink delicious Bireleys 
Orangeade. Nothing artificial to keep youl 
awake, nothing heavy to cause restles 


£ aay’ $8 
Put Bireley’s On Your Training Tebl 


Bireley’s is the natural athletes’ drink. 
it pert of your training diet. Ask Coach if 
have it served. 





